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THE MATERIAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS OF THE SIMPLER PEOPLES: 


AN ESSAY IN CORRELATION. 


The following article constitutes the first portion of a more extended 
inquiry into the organization of the simpler societies, the object of which 
is to ascertain whether there is any correlation between the type of 
material culture and social institutions. In the present article we state 
the nature of the problem, and indicate our methods of distinguishing 
types of material culture. In a second article to be published in the 
October number of the Sociological Review we deal with the forms of 
government and of the administration of justice in relation to these 
types. A complete list of the peoples dealt with and of the authorities 
for each of them has been separately printed along with the bibliography, 
and may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary ofthe Sociological Society. 
References are generally given in abbreviated form, and for the full titles 
the bibliography must be consulted. 


I—THE PROBLEM. 


THEORIES of social evolution are readily formed with the aid of 
some preconceived ideas and a few judiciously selected corrobora- 
tive facts. The data offered to the theorist by the voluminous 
results of anthropological inquiry on the one hand, and by the 
immense record of the history of civilisation on the other, are so 
vast and so various that it must be an unskilled selector who is 
unable, by giving prominence to the instances which agree and 
by ignoring those which conflict with his views, to make out a 
plausible case in support of some general notion of human 
progress. On the other hand, if theories are easily made, they 
are also easily confuted by a less friendly use of the same data. 
That same variety of which we speak is so great that there is hardly 
any sociological generalisation which does not stumble upon some 
awkward fact if one takes the trouble to find it. Anyone with a 
sense for facts soon recognises that the course of social evolution 
is not unitary but that different races and different communities of 
the same race have, in fact, whether they started from the same 
point or no, diverged early, rapidly, and in many different direc- 
tions at once. If theorising is easy when facts are treated 
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arbitrarily, a theory which would really grow out of the facts 
themselves and express their true significance presents the greatest 
possible difficulties to the inquirer. The data themselves are vast 
but chaotic, and at every point incomplete. They fall into two 
main divisions. On the one hand, there is the historical record of 
the civilisations; upon the other there is the immense field of 
contemporary anthropology. In both alike the data are equally 
difficult to ascertain with precision, and when ascertained to reduce 
to any intelligible order. In the history of civilisation we have full 
studies of many institutions, and we can learn something, not only 
of what they were at any one moment, but of their development in 
time, their genesis, their rise, their maturity, their decay. But even 
here the information often breaks off short at the most interesting 
point. Beginnings are frequently matter of conjecture. The 
nature of institutions, as they appear on paper, may be known to 
us, while we are left to reconstruct their actual working from 
casual examples, hints, and references that leave much to the 
imagination. We find them decaying without intelligible cause, 
and often enough we are faced with the fact that more thorough- 
going inquiry has completely revolutionised our view of an 
institution which had been taken as thoroughly explored and fully 
interpreted by earlier schools of historians. So is it also with the 
anthropological record. Here indeed we have a handful of mono- 
graphs made by trained and skilled observers in modern times, 
which leave nothing to be desired excepting that the work had been 
carried out three or four generations ago before contact with the 
white man or with other more civilised races had begun to corrupt 
the purity of aboriginal institutions. Outside these monographs 
we have a vast mass of travellers’ reports, good, bad, and indifferent, 
data which it is impossible to ignore and yet which can seldom be 
taken at their face value. Moreover all anthropological data of 
this kind, however simple the life of the people with which they 
deal, are modern ; with the exception of the few available references 
that we have to the peoples that surrounded the Greeks and 
Romans in Herodotus, Tacitus, and other writers of antiquity, the 
great bulk of anthropological inquiry dates from the last three or 
four centuries, and it is sometimes forgotten that the peoples of 
whom they treat must have lived as long, must in a sense have had 
as extensive a tradition behind them, and to that extent are as far 
removed from the true primitive as civilised man himself. 
Therefore when we are inquiring into development and origins 
we have to be careful how we take the findings of inquirers among 
the people of our own day, however simple, as evidence of what 
must have been in the beginnings of human kind. What ethno- 
graphical research yields us is not a history but a number of 
pictures of given peoples each taken as it were by an instantaneous 
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photograph at a given time. It is a piece of good fortune if in any 
case we get successive pictures of the same people so full and true 
that by comparing them we can arrive directly at the actual course 
of the development of its institutions in a given period. Before the 
period of civilised influence sets in we have at best only fragments 
of such history, and in the main our data are descriptive rather than 
historical. No comparison or classification of these data can tell 
us offhand how institutions grew, any more than the classification 
of existing rocks tells the geologist how strata were formed. Yet 
it is in the main from the actual composition and arrangement of 
existing strata, assisted by what he knows of permanent physical 
laws and of recorded or clearly proved physical changes, that the 
geologist infers the history of the earth’s crust, and it is on analo- 
gous methods that any scientific theory of social evolution must 
rely. Such a theory must rest at the outset upon the discovery of 
some order in the ethnological data. To this end two preliminary 
steps seem to be necessary. The first consists in taking the main 
institutions, customs, practices, and beliefs that constitute the 
structure of social life at any given time, and distinguishing the 
varieties of form which each institution actually presents in the 
various peoples among whom we find it. Many institutions can 
thus be treated from more than one point of view. Taking 
marriage, for example, we can obviously distinguish monogamy, 
various forms of polygamy and of polyandry, intermixtures or 
combinations of these forms, and, some may add, in addition to all 
some form of group marriage. Again we can treat any of these 
forms of marriage from the point of view of its rigidity or other- 
wise. We can inquire how far it is binding, distinguish cases in 
which it is entered into or dissolved so easily and so entirely at the 
will of either party that it is doubtful whether the term marriage 
is strictly applicable; and from this onwards we can trace every 
sort of gradation in the rigidity of the institution up to indissoluble 
monogamous marriage. Or again we can exhibit methods by 
which a partner is obtained, whether it be by free courtship, by 
child-betrothal, by the exchange of women or of gifts, or by presents 
to the parents or relations, by sheer purchase, by capture, and so 
forth. And so carrying this method through the whole field of 
inquiry relating to marriage, we can set up a system of forms all of 
which shall be illustrated somewhere in the light of human society ; 
and in general, we can so arrange them as to show transitions from 
any one form to another of such a kind that we can very easily 
conceive an institution beginning at one end and passing through 
these transitional forms until it reaches the most extreme point in 
the opposite direction. What may be called a social morphology 
of this kind, that is to say, the ascertaining and classification of 
the actual forms of any institution known to exist may be regarded 
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as the first step towards the introduction of order into the field of 
comparative sociology.’ 

But beyond this lies a second and far more difficult step. We 
have spoken of the form of an institution passing by gradations 
from one stage to another, very remote from it perhaps. It is one 
thing to exhibit and even to illustrate possible gradations of such 
a kind, and another thing to show that actual institutions do pass 
along such a scale of development. In some cases no doubt we 
can historically trace a line of change, but it would be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain that the line of change had always been the 
same in all cases, and quite impossible, we think, at the present 
stage of our knowledge to lay down that any given institution must 


*3) take its rise in one form and must pass through a series of graded 

ai. changes in a uniform direction. If indeed we could make any 
ne 3 E assumption of this kind, the process of sociological inquiry would 
Ye be enormously simplified. We should have as it were a scale of 
Me LF development, the direction of which would be definitely known. 
ai We should be able to assign to any form of institution credibly 
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reported in any given society, its particular place in that scale. 
We should know that it had never been further on in the scale, nor 
yet that it had reached its particular place by any roundabout road. 
We should be able to infer that it had passed through the earlier 
phases and no other, and we could in fact treat all differences to be 
found in social institutions as due to a single comprehensive cause 
—the difference in the rate of development. In point of fact inquiry 
lends no countenance to any such simplicity of view. A single 
instance from the institution that has already been mentioned may 
suffice to explain this point. We commonly think of strict mono- 
gamy as the product of a high civilisation, though not necessarily 
the highest civilisation, and it is true that we find polygamy 
associated upon the whole with the lower civilisations and 
with the peoples whom we do not regard as civilised at all. 
But apart from the fact that, for fairly obvious reasons, the 
majority of men in all races live with one wife at a time, we find 
quite a number of instances in which a rigid monogamy is the 
established rule among some of quite the rudest races of mankind. 
By whatever road the Veddas, or the Semang, or the Karok, or the 
Dyaks have arrived at monogamy, we may be pretty sure that it 


1. The chief danger in forming any social classification is that of over- 
rigidity in definition. Customs and institutions vary continuously, and 
the lines of demarcation which any classification must draw are apt to be 
artificial and unreal. Moreover what is on the surface the same institu- 
tion may have a different content at different stages of social development. 
; A certain elasticity of interpretation must therefore be allowed in order to 
4 adapt any scheme of classification to the facts without forming them into A 
unreal categories. 
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was by a road quite different from that which established this 
system in medizval Europe. Nor can we even infer from the fact 
that nations of European culture agree with the Veddas, the 
Semang, and the Karok, any far-reaching identity in ethical views 
as to the relations of the sexes, or in fact in any other social and 
moral customs or ideas which in many races stand closely asso- 
ciated with the monogamic rule. We have to recognise from the 
outset that two societies, as widely divergent as possible in almost 
every respect, may exhibit close agreement on some one or more 
points, and we have to learn accordingly that to infer from any 
single institution a general state of development is to fly in the face 
of the anthropological facts. 

If then we cannot assume any single line of development, what 
use are we to make of our morphology? Let us consider where 
we stand. We suppose ourselves to have ascertained the forms 
which any given institution assumes. We have now recognised 
that in different societies an institution may arrive at the same form 
by completely different paths, and that agreement in respect of any 
one institution is no evidence for agreement in other respects. We 
cannot lay down any absolute order of development, nor can we 
maintain as a strict generalisation that any given form of any given 
institution is to be found only in some determinate stage of the 
development of society. Sociology in fact is not a science of rigid 
generalisations. Where rigid generalisation fails science resorts 
to statistical methods, and the question arises whether this is 
possible in sociology. On the practical difficulties of applying 
Statistics to the study of social institutions, we shall speak in the 
next section. But if we suppose for a moment that these are not 
insuperable, let us see what might be gained. We might begin 
with any two institutional forms, A and B, and find on inquiry 
that in go per cent. of the cases where we have A we also find B, 
and that in 80 per cent. of the cases where we have B we also find 
A. If that is so we can infer some connection, though probably 
an indirect one, between A and B, and perhaps research may show 
that the residual instances where we have B but not A are asso- 
ciated with the presence or absence of a third institution C. This 
would throw considerable light on the connection of these forms, 
and by multiplying such conditions we might obtain considerable 
insight into the inter-connexion of certain groups of institutions. 
This was in fact the method applied by Dr. Tylor to the study of 
certain marriage customs some twenty years ago, and it is to be 
regretted that little has been done in the interval to extend the 
method to other problems. 

What we propose to ask is whether it is possible to apply this 
line of inquiry to elucidating the changes of institution which 
accompany the growth of civilisation, the most important feature of 
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social evolution. The first difficulty that occurs here is the vague- 

ness as to the term civilisation, which, as generally used, implies 

elements of material, religious, artistic, and intellectual culture. If 

all these elements are insisted on and civilisations are judged in 
accordance with the level attained, not in one respect but in all, we 

shall of course find, if we find anything, that the most civilised race 

is that which has developed furthest in all these directions. We 

shall, in fact, achieve a purely identical proposition. The real ques- 

tion is how far these different developments imply one another. 

To attack this problem with any hope of a fruitful issue it is neces- 

i sary to find some one characteristic which would be generally re- 

: garded as essential to civilisation, as possessing real significance 

in the life of a people, and as advancing in some determinate direc- 

tion, which can be recognised and measured with some facility, 

and of which tangible evidence can be obtained. It will then be 

possible to follow other lines of development and observe the cor- 

relation of various forms of institution with successive stages in this 

advance. It may always be objected that we have not chosen the 

i: most essential point as the basis of our inquiry, but of that the 

results of the inquiry themselves will afford some test. At any 

rate, on these lines, if the work can be carried through, we may 

expect to learn something of the correlation of different elements in 

q social growth. 

; The development which seems best to serve this purpose is that 

of material culture, the control of man over nature as reflected in 

( the arts of life. It may be objected that this implies too 
materialistic a view of human society, and is too superficial a 

i criterion of general progress. It may be replied to the latter point, 

; in the first place that we do not use it as a criterion of general pro- 

gress, but propose to inquire how far progress or (if the word be 

disliked) change in any definite direction is in fact associated with 

advance in the control over the forces of nature. On the former 

point it may be remarked that material culture is a fair index of 

the general level of knowledge and, if we may use a more general 

term, of mentality. The desire for comfort in his material sur- 
roundings is, with few exceptions, common to man. How much 

energy he will put into the business of securing it, how much 
organising capacity he can apply, what ideas, what knowledge, 
and what imagination he can bring to bear on it, what fears or fl 
scruples deter him from using all his available powers are ques- 
tions which have different answers for different people, and on the 
answer depends in general the level of his material culture. Hence 
this culture does, roughly, though no more than roughly, reflect 
the general level of intellectual attainment. Moreover, in this case 
it is fairly easy to agree on the meaning of what in other instances 
is a very disputable term—the meaning of progress. The control 
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of man over nature is a definite conception, and it is generally 
easy to recognise any advance on this particular line, while it is 
also the fact that it is on this particular line that the people that 
we call civilised show the most palpable advance over those to 
whom we deny the term. In the history of mankind as a whole 
the advance in this direction, though neither universal nor con- 
tinuous, is probably more widespread and more continuous than 
in any other, and in modern civilisation it becomes more con- 
tinuous and far more rapid. Finally the question whether there 
is any correlation between advance on this line and any particular 
movement on other sides of human life is perhaps the most im- 
portant question for the general theory of social evolution. Does 
the advance of human knowledge which in relation to the under- 
standing and control of natural forces seems unlimited, carry with 
it any distinct movement in morals, law, religion, the general 
organisation of society ? Does it make for progress in these direc- 
tions, or the reverse, or is it indifferent to them ? 

We do not here attempt to deal with these problems in general. 
To grapple with them at all would involve to begin with a de- 
finition of progress which lies outside our immediate sphere. We 
offer only a preliminary contribution. We do not, in fact, deal 
with “‘ civilised ’’ peoples at all, but confine ourselves to the classi- 
fication of those less fortunate races which range from the lowest 
known Naturmenschen to the confines of the historic civilisation. 
We seek within these limits first to distinguish the advancing 
grades of material culture, and, secondly—without any systematic 
inquiry as to what constitutes “‘ progress’’ or the reverse—to 
determine how far various forms of political and social institutions 
can be correlated with each grade. 


The Possibility of Sociological Correlation. 

We have next to inquire how far it is actually possible to 
establish any correlations between social and political institutions 
on the one hand and stages of economic culture on the other, and to 
what extent ordinary statistical methods can be made available to 
forward this result. It must be replied at once that in view of the 
peculiar nature of the subject, and in particular of the data on 
which we have to rely, statistical methods can only be employed 
with certain reserves. All results must be rough. All are open to 
certain special causes of error, and any inference based on a com- 
parison of numbers alone is dangerous. On the other hand, 
numerical results in combination with close analysis of accompany- 
ing conditions, are of high utility, both in checking generalisations 
and in measuring the value of data. This will be better understood 
if we study the actual difficulties which confront the inquirer who 
endeavours to apply the test of numbers to sociological facts. 
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(1) The Character of the Data. 

If we confined ourselves to monographs compiled by skilled 
observers, there would be comparatively little difficulty with the 
data themselves, but unfortunately, as already remarked, such 
monographs are few and they would not in the aggregate prove 
sufficient to warrant any statistical calculations. Moreover, so to 
limit our vision would be to leave out of sight a vast amount of 
material which contains valuable evidence, even if the ore is 
sometimes difficult to sift from the dross. We are therefore forced 
to take account of the ordinary materials of anthropology—reports 
of travellers, missionaries, explorers, and casual observers, and it 
need hardly be said that in all such reports the problem of inferring 
from the statements of the observer the precise nature of the facts 
which he means to report, is not one which admits of an easy and 
straightforward solution. In particular when one endeavours to 
classify forms of institutions under heads, which is the necessary 
presupposition of any attempt at correlation, we must bear in mind 
that no observer has the scheme of classification in his mind, and 
there is considerable opportunity for error in reducing the contents 
of his report to the heads of any classification, however wide we may 
cast our net. Over and above these well-known difficulties in 
anthropology, there are all the sources of error, obscurity and 
confusion which arise from the intermixture of cultures, the rise or 
decay of institutions under the influence of foreigners, and in 
particular of the white immigrants themselves, to whom the reporter 
may belong, and there is always the probability that the peoples 
whom the reporter comes in contact with are precisely those 
specimens of the tribe who lie nearest to the white man or to other 
civilised people, and are most influenced thereby. All this, 
however, is common matter to anthropologists and not much of it 
presents any difficulty to our inquiry as compared with others. 


(2) The Unit. 


It is otherwise when we pass to the question of the unit which 
we must take as the basis of our calculations. Every rigid statistical 
inquiry supposes that the phenomena with which it deals can be 
stated in terms of some unit which is constant throughout its field. 
What is the unit social group? Let us consider a people occupying 
a certain area, the natives of Australia, let us say, or the Algonquin 
Indians. There are certain features common to the culture of these 
peoples, but within them there are a great many tribes and even 
groups of tribes. Not all that is true of one tribe will be true of 
others even within the same group, and certainly not all things true 
of a group would be true of all the Algonquins or all the Australians. 
And lastly, within what is called the tribe itself, there are often clans, 
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local groups, and even sub-tribes, and even these are not always 
alike in all their institutions. 

Now the reports of ethnographers sometimes deal with tribes, 
sometimes with divisions or branches of a tribe, and sometimes with 
groups of two or three, a dozen, or even a score of tribes taken 
together. We might be inclined to take the tribe as the unit. But 
the term tribe is used with the utmost variety of meaning by our 
reporters. Some apply the name to the smallest group of people 
living together, others to the loose unity which extends over a 
great area and covers all groups using a common dialect and 
recognising a certain affinity which distinguishes them from the rest 
of the world. In this wider sense tribes differ greatly in extent— 
one may contain a dozen or a score of subordinate groups; another 
may contain one or two only. And moreover, the limitations of the 
tribe sometimes seem to be assigned rather by the purview of the 
traveller or by the chance extent to which a dialect has spread than 
by clearly marked divisions separating it off socially or politically 
from its neighbours. Indeed a population which is treated as a 
“tribe ’’ by one writer might be regarded as a collection of many 
tribes by another. Thus the statements which form our data refer 
to populations of different magnitude, and there is no discoverable 
means of reducing these to units of equal magnitude. But in fact 
no such reduction is necessary for our purpose. What we are 
examining is the correlation of social institutions with grades of 
economic culture. For this purpose we wish to know the number 
of separate social groups at any given grade possessing a given 
institution, and for this purpose the population or the number of 
subordinate bodies contained by any given social group is of 
secondary importance. The real question is, what constitutes a 
separate social group? In the higher grades of social development 
political independence supplies a fairly definite criterion. Yet even 
here it must be remembered that independence may be partial, as 
well as absolute, and that it might be legitimate and even necessary 
to count a population as forming one society for certain purposes 
and two or more for certain other purposes. Be this as it may, on 
the lower levels political unity is a much vaguer conception, and 
when the observer finds fundamental similarity of type and custom, 
uninterrupted intercourse and, in particular, free intermarriage 
extending over a certain area he will generally treat that area as one, 
whether the population corresponds to what he calls one tribe or 
not. In this he will not be far wrong, for the customs and institu- 
tions of such a collection of people in all probability have a common 
origin. They arise and flourish and decay in the main from the 
same causes and in close interconnection. In general we have no 
alternative but to follow the reporter, and take each institution that 
he reports as one case of the existence of that institution. Of 
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course in so doing we are trusting to the judgment of our witness. 
It may be that he ought to have drawn distinctions and demarca- 
tions, and these may in fact appear when we compare his account 
with that of another observer, while sometimes it becomes apparent 
through internal evidence. In such a case we should in fact divide 
the group in our tables and count each of its parts as one. But in 
so far as groupings and divisions have been made by original 
observers with judgment and knowledge, it is reasonable to treat as 
a single instance a homogeneous population living in a continuous 
area enjoying regular intercourse throughout and not divided by 
clear lines of racial, social, or political difference.' The mere 
difference in size of these units need not greatly disturb our 
calculations. 

On the other hand, we must recognise that the judgment of 
observers is not equally to be depended on in all cases, and that 
sometimes mere chance or the bare impossibility of obtaining 
detailed information as to separate committees has led our reporters 
to treat as one peoples who might very possibly be distributed into 
many distinct sections as the result of further enquiry. We note in 
their place certain possibilities of error in calculation that arise from 
this source, and throughout, as will be explained presently, we so 
limit our inferences as to guard against this danger in cases where 
its presence may have passed unnoticed. 

At the same time it may be pointed out that on this side the 
very defects in our reports tend to cancel one another. Close 
inspection shows that statements made about a group of tribes are 
in reality based often enough on the one or two members of the 
group with whom the reporter has had close personal contact. 
Hence different reports about the same group often prove to be 
inconsistent and the explanation of the inconsistency not infre- 
quently is that both are true, one of some members of the group 
and the other of others. Sometimes we are able to fix the 
exceptions, sometimes we can only table the statements as true, 
one of ‘‘some’’ members of the group and the other of ‘‘ some 
other’? members. But the repeated experience of discrepancies of 
this kind reduces the value of large generalisations and tends to 
equate the statistical value of the units with regard to which we may 
conceive ourselves to possess trustworthy information. 

Further, it must be remembered that when we are comparing 
peoples at much the same level of general culture, whatever irregu- 
larity there is in our units will be pretty evenly distributed. 
Suppose we are dealing with two opposite customs, both found 
pretty frequently among hunting tribes. Let us say that we have 


1. Ina few cases our units are in strictness too large for this definition 
Our reasons for attempting to divide them are indicated below. 
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100 cases of the one and 50 of the other. The 1oo will no doubt 
contain large groups and small, but so also will the 50. If we 
know of one group of special magnitude and importance, we note 
the fact and give it due weight in our summing up. But in general 
there is no reason to think that there will be any aggregation of 
the larger instances on one side rather than on the other. There is 
nothing to weight the scale, and if our numbers were sufficiently 
great, we might find in this consideration alone a solution of the 
problem so far as it depends on the inadequacy of our reports. 

But in many cases our numbers are not great enough to justify 
us in trusting to the impartiality of chance. The probable error 
would be high, and we should often be unable to draw any inference 
at all. We therefore base no inference on small differences. The 
fact that a given custom is to be found, say in 55 per cent. of the 
instances obtained at a given level of culture, and an opposite 
custom in 45 per cent. must be taken as in itself insignificant. It 
can only mean that, roughly, there is no clear tendency to the 
one or the other at that stage. Such a proportion as that of 55 : 45 
can be of value only if it is a link in a chain, e.g., if, at a lower 
level the figures were 70: 30, and at a higher one 30: 70. It is 
otherwise when we have a 2:1 preponderance. This is not likely to 
be a mere chance. But even here it is well not to be content with the 
gross numerical result, but also to examine the constitution of our 
majority and minority. Such a check is desirable, not only in 
view of doubts as to the equal value of our units, but to obviate 
a second difficulty, which has now to be examined. 

This difficulty is in a manner the exact converse of the last. 
It may be asked whether in any cultural area—in any territory, 
that is, where the conditions of life are very similar, and where, 
though it is too large for direct intercourse between its parts, there 
is opportunity for institutions to propagate themselves in the course 
of generations by social contact—we ought to reckon distinct cases 
at all. Institutions and customs tend to propagate themselves in- 
definitely, and if we find, say, a certain form of marriage all over 
a sub-continent, it may be that it has had a single origin, and 
ought on our principles to be accounted one case rather than many. 
Thus we find a certain amount of polygamy—very variable it is 
true—common apparently, with one doubtful exception, to all 
Australian tribes. Shall we count this as upwards of thirty in- 
stances, or is it in reality only one instance? The reply is that 
whatever the degree of cultural unity among the Australian 
aborigines, it did not prevent their marriage customs from differ- 
ing in many essential respects from one another. If that is so it 
seems fair to take as a unit each area which observers have, in 
fact, recognised as homogeneous and interconnected, and if in the 
matter of descent, or of capture, we get a great variation of custom 
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as between one area and another, while in regard to the permission 
of polygamy we get uniformity, to let this result have its due 
weight by entering each instance of polygamy separately in our 
tables. The result at least shows that a certain degree of polygamy 
is suited to the conditions of Australian culture generally, while 
other incidents of marriage vary greatly within the limits of their 
culture. If an institution has, in fact, propagated and maintained 
itself over a great area, even though its origin be in some unitary 
cause, we cannot regard its extensive prevalence as unimportant or 
insignificant. The fact that it prevails so widely is evidence of its 
suitability to the conditions of life among the peoples in question, 
and this correlation is as suitably expressed as any other in the 
number of separate instances which will be counted. 

If such an institution is found in all or most of the various 
regions of the world occupied by people of a certain industrial 
grade, we may fairly sum up the instances and treat the result 
as a measure of the correlation between that institution and the 
level of economic culture in question. But if all, or the great 
majority of instances in which it appears, are drawn from one 
region, it is different. To show how dangerous a simple enumera- 
tion might be in such a case we may pursue this particular instance 
taken a little further. When we compare the Australians with 
others of the same economic grade we find, for example, that the 
Wild Semang are monogamous. Now the Wild Semang are only 
entered in our table as one group. But they are very numerous 
and scattered, and they count as one only, because they are not 
sufficiently known for any one to make divisions among them. 
In order to compare the prevalence of monogamy and polygamy 
among the Lower Hunters, we cannot crudely set down the Aus- 
tralians as thirty cases on the one side and the Semang as one 
on the other. In such a case we must consider our figures from 
more than one point of view. We must cross-classify, and group 
them not only by the economic but by the geographical order. If 
all, or the majority of cases of any given institution come from one 
part of the world, we must note this fact and take it into account 
before drawing any inferences as to the correlation of that institu- 
tion with any particular grade of culture as such. This necessity 
has been kept in mind, and while our geographical grouping has 
necessarily been rough in this experimental inquiry, we have 
throughout kept the different continents separate in our tables, 
and within these certain regions of culture contact are sufficiently 
apparent. Racial unity is a more problematical matter, which no 
doubt would explain many identities and differences if we could 
know all the facts, but to rely on this explanation would constantly 
have taken us into controversial questions, and we have been com- 
pelled for the time being to leave it aside. Meanwhile our plan is, 
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whenever we find an accumulation of instances in a particular 
area to note the fact as a deduction from any generalisation that 
might be founded on those instances, and, if necessary, to seek 
some alternative method of presenting the results. For example, 
in the particular case referred to above, we present the totals as to 
polygamy and monogamy arrived at, first by taking the Austra- 
lians aS so many separate instances, and then by treating them 
as a single cultural group equated with a corresponding cultural 
type in Asia and Africa. This method—the details of which must 
vary in accordance with the nature of the concrete case—yields 
upper and lower limits of error, which often express the nearest 
approximation that we can make to the truth. 

We have then two difficulties to keep in mind. The first is the 
imperfect precision of our units; the second is the deduction from 
the value of separate units to be made on account of the influence 
of culture contacts. Fortunately these two difficulties tend to cancel 
one another, for the influence of culture-contact diminishes the 
value of the large area relatively to the smaller. But we cannot 
disregard them, and to guard against them we must refrain from 
basing any inference on small preponderances, while if we have 
large differences, we must first examine the constitution of our 
majority and minority. When these in combination have been 
observed we shall in fact find that various positive results emerge. 

Our general method then will be as follows. We take as a unit 
each group which we find so treated in our authorities. Where 
the treatment is not clear or where different authorities dealing with 
the same area make different divisions, we are forced to deal with 
each case on its merits, deciding by the concrete evidence whether 
to enter one instance or more in our tables. What is “ one in- 
stance ’’ for one purpose is, of course, one instance for all,’ and 
minor variations are met by the entry of ‘‘ some ”’ or “‘ occasional ”’ 
if one particular point is true only of certain members of a group.” 


1. In a very few instances difficulties in identifying the references 
of different authorities have led us to enter different group names in 
different tables. 

2. In comparison such instances are reckoned as 4. The same value 
is given to cases which are entered with a query as probable though not 
quite certain. It might seem safer to omit such instances altogether, but 
it must be remembered that in our investigation we are generally com- 
paring this frequency of institution A with that of institution B. If we 
were considering A alone we might well confine ourselves to the certain 
cases, but when we are comparing it with B to ignore several probable 
instances of A may be to exaggerate the preponderance of B. The least 
error therefore is to reckon the probable case on a reduced value. This has 
the further justification that the incomplete or imperfect statement will 
very often reflect a partial development or a decadent condition of the insti- 
tution, so that the half value may be claimed as nearest to an accurate 
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But we do not break up a group which our authority reckons as 
one unless his own evidence compels us to do so by showing that 
it presents clear variations of type in the relation in which it is 
being examined. 

There remains a technical difficulty which is much greater than 
would be supposed by anyone who has not actually tried to grapple 
with it—that of identifying and defining the reference of a re- 
porter’s statement. There is first the difficulty of knowing whether 
a Statement is general or particular. When a writer tells us some- 
thing of ‘‘ the Australian native,’’ are we to attach any importance 
to it, and if so, how are we to table the result? In this particular 
case the importance is probably very small. The writer most 
likely knows one or perhaps two tribes fairly well, and he 
generalises from them. If we can identify his tribes, we refer his 
statement to them and neglect the generalisation. When we have 
an observer like Grey, who travelled in South, West and North- 
west Australia, and makes all his statements in general terms, but 
seems to know quite clearly what he is talking about, we cannot 
ignore his statement, nor can we pin it down to a single tribe. 
In this case we have compared several authorities, and we formed 
for ourselves rough groups of West Australians, those about Perth, 
those inland on the Swan River, and those of King George's 
Sound, for each of which we have independent testimony. When 
we have an account which seems sound but lacking in definiteness 
of reference, we adopt the device of tabling as true of ‘* some 
Victorian tribes,’’ ‘‘ some New South Wales tribes,’’ etc. Some- 
times we have general statements about a group which seem worthy 
of record, but are not borne out by individual cases within the 
group for which we have independent information. At first sight 
this may seem simply to discredit the more general statement, but 
it is also possible, and in some instances it appears to be the fact, 
that the detailed description lays stress on the exceptions to a 
rule, and if it is so, the existence of the rule ought not to escape 
recognition. In such instances we have preserved the general 
Statement again by attributing it to ‘‘ some” of the group in 
question. 

One of the most serious difficulties in this connection arises 
from the want of fixity in nomenclature. Some writers refer to 
savage peoples geographically, others by a name given them by 
the whites, others by their own name for themselves. A single 
tribe may figure under half a dozen names which we identify with 
some difficulty, and sometimes after identifying them discover that 
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representation of the facts. It must be borne in mind throughout that 
a ?in these tables does not mean uncertainty, but either probable evidence 
for the existence of the institution or positive evidence of its partial 
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there is a local difference. Thus while some writers seem to treat 


the Loucheux and the Kutchin as the same people under two 


names, we find a couple of articles in a single report which deal 
with them separately, and conclude that the Loucheux are a branch 
of the Kutchin, whose precise limits in the end we have not satis- 
factorily made out. In Australia the Narrinyeri spread from the 
mouth of the Murray over Encounter Bay. Yet in the same 
volume we have two writers treating of the Narrinyeri and of the 
Encounter Bay tribes as though they were distinct.!. A margin of 
error in our identifications undoubtedly remains, and we should 
welcome detailed corrections on such points. 

There must also be some overlapping. For example, the 
Kamilaroi occur in a group of New South Wales tribes which we 
enter. But they also occur independently because we have some 
information about them which does not wholly consort with the 
statement which we have as to the group. This fact, however, 
does not prove that the latter statements are untrue. They pro- 
bably hold of some members of the group, and therefore are 
correctly recorded of ‘‘some’’ New South Wales tribes. In 
general the critic must bear in mind that it is more important for 
our purpose to note that some tribe of a given culture possesses 
a certain custom than to determine whether it is the Kamilaroi or 
another, and the statements when put together may give an 
approximately accurate account of a level of culture as a whole, 
although wrong in some of the details of reference. The greatest 
care has been taken under that head, but only criticism and revision 
can carry the matter further. 

Such being our data our method of treatment must be such as 
to allow for the elements of uncertainty and irregularity which they 
present. As already mentioned we shall, to begin with, draw no 
inference from small variations. But if as we ascend the economic 
scale we find a continuous and marked increase in the numerical 
preponderance of a certain institution, if, for example, we find such 
an institution only in one case out of four at the lowest levels and 
in four cases out of five at the highest, we shall infer a true correla- 
tion between it and the level of economic culture. We should still 
bear in mind the constituent elements of which our groups are 
composed, and if all or the great majority of the cases on one 
side should be drawn from a single group, we should call atten- 
tion to the fact and discount the result accordingly. In several 
cases we shall in fact see that when due weight has been given to 
all grounds of doubt, the broad fact of correlation may be fairly 


1. In this case detailed comparison shows that the ‘ Encounter Bay 7 
tribes of the one writer correspond to four local groups of the other writer’s 
Narrinyeri.” 
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taken as established. On the other hand, there are cases in which 
the proportions remain remarkably constant at all grades, and we 
may as fairly maintain that the frequency of a given institution is 
constant at all levels of industrial culture within our limits. Lastly, 
there are cases in which the variations are irregular, and no in- 
ference can be drawn. 


Il—STAGES OF ECONOMIC CULTURE. 


We pass now to the classification of peoples by their economic 
or industrial culture upon which the rest of our enquiry is founded. 
Our starting-point here is the work of Dr. Nieboer, to whom we 
must express our acknowledgments. But our object differs from his 
in that we are seeking to distinguish grade in economic culture, 
and for that reason we have had to depart in some essentials from 
his method. 

Dr. Nieboer founds his classification primarily on the method of 
obtaining food, and in this we follow him for three reasons: 
(1) For peoples of simple culture the method of obtaining food is 
closely correlated with the whole method of life. For example, 
hunting and pastoral peoples seldom have fixed dwellings for any 
length of time, whereas if agriculture has reached a high develop- 
ment, nomadic habits must be restricted and finally abandoned. 
(2) Between the man who trusts to the gifts of nature, and the man 
who sets nature to work for him to supply his food, there is a far- 
reaching change in point of that which interests us most, the degree 
of intellectual advance and the consequent extent of control over 
natural forces. (3) Practically the method of obtaining food is 
capable of easy observation and is generally reported with fair 
definiteness by travellers, though some of the finer gradations are, 
as we Shall see, less easy to distinguish. 

As we advance along the economic scale the methods of 
obtaining food become less useful as a differentiating mark in 
proportion as other industries grow in importance. We carry our 
classification to the point at which men obtain food by a combina- 
tion of the pastoral and agricultural arts, keeping cattle, ploughing 
the land, using irrigation, and practising a rude rotation of crops. 
Now all people, even the most civilised, gain their food ultimately 
by these means, and further differentiation along these lines would 
consist only in the development of more scientific breeding and 
more intensive agriculture, and so it must be, at any rate until 
synthetic chemistry makes some very new departure. We do not 
therefore suggest that the food supply could be fruitfully used for 
purposes of differentiation beyond the level to which we have 
carried it, the threshold of what is ordinarily called civilisation. 

But even on the lower levels, though the food supply is our 
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starting-point, it is not the sole basis of our classification. The 
implements used in obtaining food, whether in hunting, fishing, or 
farming, may also be brought into the account. The nature of 
dwellings, the presence of other arts—sewing, plaiting, spinning, 
weaving, and pottery—the use of metal, the employment of canoes, 
boats, or ships, must also be considered if we are to estimate the 
position of a people in regard to its general powers of dealing with 
nature. The question then arises what relative weight we are to 
attach to each of these considerations. The method which we have 
followed is to take the food supply first and to grade peoples 
within the great classes so formed in accordance with their 
proficiency in other respects, setting down certain characteristics as 
the mark of a class and assigning to that class any individual which 
appeared to possess more than half of these characteristics. 

That being understood, we take the people who live by gathering 
wild fruits and roots and hunting wild animals (including reptiles 
and vermin) as our lowest class. To this it may be objected that 
some of them, particularly those who are rather fishers than hunters, 
live upon the whole upon a higher level than many of the lower 
agriculturists. This is perfectly true, and it would be desirable to 
form a higher section of fishers and hunters who should be treated 
by themselves. This division, however, we have failed for lack of 
sufficiently comprehensive information to carry out completely, and 
the division which we have actually made within the class rests on 
different lines, as will presently be explained. But we must first 
remark that though it will be true that some hunting peoples are 
more advanced than some agriculturists, it is safe to deny this of 
hunting peoples generally. As a whole they are at a lower stage, 
and propositions true of them generally may be safely affirmed as 
holding of peoples at the lowest stage of culture. 

We have, however, drawn two distinctions among them. In the 
first place, we class as Lower Hunters peoples who (1) live very 
largely by gathering fruits and nuts, digging roots, collecting 
shellfish, and devouring reptiles, insects and vermin; (2) have no 
permanent dwelling, but erect windbreaks, live in caves, or put up 
very slight and temporary huts of boughs or palm leaves; (3) have 
no spinning and weaving except in the form of plaiting, no pottery, 
no metal, and very poor canoes; (4) no domestic animals except the 
dog and possibly a few pets. People who have a good half of these 
characteristics are entered in this class, which includes, in Asia, some 
of the Malayan jungle tribes such as the wild Kubu; Semang and 
Sakai, the Veddas! and the Andamanese ; in Africa, the Bushmen, 
Akka, Batua and other forest peoples; in South America, the 


1. Most of the Veddas now known however practise a rude agriculture 
and are classed accordingly. 
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Botocudos and Fuegians; and in North America the aborigines of 
Lower California. With some hesitation we have included the 
whole of the Australians in this class, and have added three Central 


¢ Californian tribes! and the Shoshones, though some of the latter 
" were undoubtedly above it. The border line here is very difficult to 
ae draw, as there are, for example, other North American tribes such 
“< as the Tskekehne, who might well be candidates for the place, 
oe =. and we must not emphasise any results dependent on the distinction 


between these and the Higher Hunters without applying our cross 
classification and looking at the details. The chief value of the 
distinction is to enable us to see whether an institution attributed to 
the Hunters generally is pretty fairly distributed over its different 
grades or otherwise. In one or two instances we shall in fact find 
that a custom which is overwhelmingly preponderant among 
hunters taken as a whole is less so among the lower than the higher, 
and that caution and discussion are therefore necessary before we 
can say whether this custom is to be regarded as fairly characteristic 
of the lowest economic culture of mankind. 

The Higher Hunters are formed by the possession of those arts 
in which the Lower fail. They live more by the chase than by the 
collection of food, have houses of a substantial character, or well 
built even if temporary tents of hide and skin. In some instances 
they spin, weave, and make pottery, are good canoe builders, and 
have the horse or other domestic animals. The highest branch of 
them, such as the inhabitants of British Columbia, were fishers, 
built large timber houses to accommodate joint families, with 
curiously carved posts, and had considerable wealth in blankets and 
in horses. These should, as we have said, form a class apart, but 
though we could find a number of individuals who would un- 
doubtedly be referable to this class, we could not satisfy ourselves 
upon a general basis of demarcation, and have for the present made 
no division. We shall, however, point out cases in which the 
appearance of a custom among hunting peoples is mainly referable 
to individuals standing at this level. This, for example, is the case 
with slavery, which, as Dr. Nieboer has already shown, scarcely 
exists among hunting peoples outside those inhabitants of the 
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1. The Central Californians seem to us to have been on the border 
line of the lowest culture. Their arts were unusually primitive (Kroeber) 


a and they were omnivorous, living mainly on acorns, roots and seeds. 
4 (Bancroft, p. 373.) On the other hand, they had more or less permanent 
cans. winter dwellings, partly dug out in the ground, and built up with poles 
bs and branches covered with earth. Powers distinguishes 4 tribes as lower 
ea). than the others. One of these—the Nishinan—he so stigmatises on account 
Riis. of their social institutions. These we leave with the rest of the number 
tt among the main mass of “ hunters,” but the other three we have taken 
i as falling below the line. 
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Pacific Coast of North America, who would all be referable to the 
higher class if it had been formed. For the present we content 
ourselves with the distinction between Lower and Higher Hunters, 
though aware that the latter should be broken up into Higher and 
Intermediate. 

The majority of the peoples whom we have classed as Higher 
Hunters are found in North America. Many of them are exceed- 
ingly primitive, and we have doubted whether they should not 
rather be ranked among the lower. Thus the Tskekehne lived in 
huts made of branches constructed and abandoned at a moment’s 
notice. Both they and the Nahane knew the horse only by name. 
They had no pottery or spinning, but they had learnt, probably from 
the coast tribes, a rude form of weaving, and they seem, like others 
of the Western Déné, to have had canoes and sledges.' The 
Eskimo we keep on the higher level on account of their good 
dwellings and canoes. The Kutchin had movable skin dwellings, 
knew no pottery, but had the bow and arrow, and used the sledge 
and snow shoes (Smithsonian Report for 1866, p. 351). These and 
many other North American tribes are on the border line, and this 
fact must in a measure discount some of the differences which we 
shall find between Lower and Higher Hunters. In South America 
we have only reckoned the Botocudos and the Fuegians on the 
lowest level, and we have several Higher Hunters. But as to 
some of them our information is scanty and we have put them 
among the Higher only because we mean by this the normal 
hunting type and do not rank any people among the Lower without 
specific ground. Even so, the Zaparos at least must be regarded as 
a borderline case. They are quite nomadic, have dwellings open 
on all sides and apparently no furniture but a hammock (Simson, 
J.A.L., vii, p. 507). Some of the South American hunters have the 
horse, as the Tehuelches and the Puelches, and in some cases, as 
noted below, we have difficulty in marking them out from pastoral 
peoples as they have acquired cattle from the whites. We have a 
few Higher Hunters in Asia, and one, the Kauralaig of the Western 
Torres Straits, who live largely by fishing, in Oceania. The 
African hunting tribes which we have distinguished are all of the 
lower type, with the exception of the Wagenia, a fishing people. 

There is, however, another group of Hunters and Gatherers 
which we have distinguished, not as standing higher than others, 
but as occupying a peculiar position. These are the hill and jungle 
tribes, principally in India and the Malay region, who do not 
practise any agriculture, and cannot be called pastoral, though in 
many cases they may keep a cow or a few goats or pigs. But they 


1. Morice. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 1889, esp. pp. 117, 
135. cf. the same author in Transactions of the Can. Institute, 1893. 
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live on the outskirts of villages, come into the markets, sell jungle 
products, possibly serve the villagers in various ways, and some- 
times are hunters rather in the sense in which thieves, gypsies and 
brigands * may be so called than in any other. The culture of these 
peoples is strongly marked by the influence of their surroundings, 
and indeed in many cases it is difficult to make out how far they can 
fairly be regarded as independent tribes, and how far they are 
classes, trades, castes, within a larger people. Thus the Niadis 
ie protect crops and rouse game for hunters (Rowney, p. 114). The 
xf Bhuiyars’ usual work is that of cutting wood and collecting silk 
| cocoons, lac, dyes, and other jungle produce (W. Crooke, ii, p. 97) 
which presumably they bring into the market. The Beriyas are 
quasi-gypsies who, besides hunting on their own account, are 
mountebanks, conjurers, snake charmers and thieves, and it is 
difficult to say whether they should be described as a caste or a 
tribe (see Crooke, Vol. i, p. 242-3, and Risley, Vol. i, p. 83). The 
Kardars are employed by Government and by timber merchants 
and on shooting expeditions. They are also highway robbers 
(Fryer, J. R. A. S., 1868, p. 479). The Kurumbas collect jungle 
produce and work in the fields (Buchanan ; Thurston, iv, p. 163). 
Some of the Irulas work for other people—others collect and barter 
jungle products (Thurston, Vol. ii, p. 376-8). In many instances 
they are at least nominally subject to British rule or to the autocracy 
of a Hindoo rajah or Malay sultan, and they have been for many 
centuries in contact with a higher civilisation than their own. 
Probably, as far as Government and law are concerned, little weight 
should be attached to their customs as evidence for the condition of 
men at the lowest level of culture. Yet they often have a measure of 
self-government, and the manner of their internal administration 
has its distinctive characteristics. We group these people together® 
as Dependent Hunters, the name importing not so much that they 
are nominally or really subject to some civilised government as 
that their mode of life is intermixed with and partly dependent on 
that of higher peoples. This group then does not represent a 
distinct cultural level, but is, so to say, a by-path in the line of 
advance. 

From the hunting peoples we proceed to the first stage of 
Agriculture. Here to begin with, we must apply the maxim de 
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att minimis, Some Australians had found out that if they put the 

| heads of the yams which they collected back into the earth they 
1) would grow again. This is technically a beginning of agriculture, 

1s waa Peoples described merely as brigands have been omitted from our 

es. 

Vr 2. We have enumerated about a dozen and might have extended the 


list, but considered that their cultural position was too ambiguous to be 
of any real service from our point of view. 
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but it would seem absurd to class these people as anything but 
hunters and collectors.!| We must have evidence that some sort of 
clearing, digging and planting is the regular practice of some 
portion of the people for a part of the year before we class the tribe 
as agricultural. That being understood we constitute our first 
agricultural group, which we call that of incipient agriculture, or, 
after Nieboer, A', of those peoples “‘ with whom agriculture holds a 
subordinate place, most of the subsistence being derived from other 
sources,’’ and, following him, we contrast them with the second 
stage which we call agriculture without an epithet, or, to place it 
among the rest, A?, in which the products of the soil are a main 
source of subsistence, though not of course to the exclusion of 
hunting and fishing. But beyond this, we depart in some degree 
from his method. To begin with he takes as two marks of the 
first stage the employment of women only in agriculture and 
the absence of fixed habitations. Both of them must be used with 
care. When we are told that both men and women work in the 
fields it is pretty strong evidence that agriculture is the main source 
of subsistence, for there is nobody regularly concerned with any 
other. But the converse does not always hold. Though women 
may do all the field work, we may be explicitly informed that the 
men are idle or that they do nothing but fight, or, finally, that they 
hunt for sport rather than for necessity. So again, when habita- 
tions are not fixed, it is pretty strong evidence that agriculture is 
rudimentary and that the people are following their main source 
of subsistence from place to place. Where they are fixed, as 
Nieboer himself remarks, it may be due to natural abundance in 
some spot rather than to continuity of cultivation. It must be 
added that there is an intermediate case in which a clearing is tilled 
for one year or possibly two or three and the camp moves on when 
the first fertility is exhausted. In some at least of these cases, 
though the cultivation is purely ‘‘ extensive,”’ it seems clear that 
it is the principal source of subsistence, and though the tribe is 
semi-nomadic it must be put above the level of incipient agriculture. 

But we have also departed from our model in another way. An 
agricultural tribe may also derive part of its subsistence from trade, 
and it may be more or less advanced in other arts of life than those 
concerned with food. Dr. Nieboer duly notes this point, but deals 


1. Similarly of the Goyanaz Martius (p. 299) says that their agriculture 
is “‘ aiisserst gering ” while Eschwege (Brasilien, vol. i, p. 223) states that 
they live on wild fruits, hunting and fishing. The Goyatacaz, says 
Martius, p. 303, either have no agriculture or at most the cultivation of 
some roots, and Eschwege (Brasilien, vol. i, p. 220) says “nur wenige 
Friichte pflanzen sie, iibrigens erhalten sie sich von der Jagd.” We have 
classed these together with the Topanaz, whose bionomics are identified 
with those of the Goyatacaz, as higher hunters. 
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with it by distinguishing a people as a+c, i.e. agricultural and 
cattle-keepers, or a +t, i.e. agricultural and traders. We have sought 
to bring these points together in order to establish our successive 
stages in cultural advance and we have accordingly considered, 
besides the methods employed in agriculture itself and the degree 
of its importance in the life of the people, the extent of their advance 
in the other arts. Thus we inquire whether spinning and weaving 
are developed, whether substantial houses are erected, whether 
sheep, cattle or other domestic animals are kept, whether trade with 
other peoples is developed, and so forth. Taking these into 
account we have to make a third stage in which the people have 
developed trades and industries, including perhaps advanced 
methods of farming itself, which seem to raise them clearly above 
the level described simply as that of agriculture. Dr. Nieboer has 
such a class which he calls A’, his A? corresponding to our 
agriculture pure, and his A! with our agriculture incipient. But 
his A* is formed simply by proficiency in agriculture itself, viz., 
by (1) manuring ; (2) the rotation of crops; (3) the use of domestic 
animals in agriculture ; (4) the export of agricultural produce. We 
should put in our third class, A%, people who show any marked 
advance in industry or commerce, even though their agriculture 
itself remained at a lower level. And on the same principle we should 
regard such an advance as a reason for raising a people from A! to 
A?, although their actual tillage might be very rudimentary. The 
arts that we use are those already mentioned, and the general 
description of our three classes runs as follows :— 

(1) Incipient Agriculture or A'. Subsistence still depends 
largely on hunting or gathering. Women do the field work. The 
digging stick is the chief implement used. .Culture is nomadic. No 
animals except poultry, and perhaps a few pigs. Nometal. Textile 
industries and pottery rudimentary, and houses very variable. No 
specialised trade, but some barter of natural products. 

(2) Agriculture-pure or A*. Main subsistence agriculture. 
Pottery, spinning and weaving but not as specialised industries. 
Substantial houses of timber. No large cattle or flocks, but pigs 
and small animals. Animals not used in agriculture. No trade 
except as above. 

(3) Highest Agriculture or A. Flocks and herds and draught 
cattle. The plough. Irrigation, manuring and some rotation of 
crops. Specialised industries. Metal; woodwork; textile. Regu- 
lar trade. 

As before, the possession of a good half of these qualifica- 
tions will fix the class. Thus a people may practise a meagre 
agriculture, living largely on fish or game, but the fish perhaps 
they export in return for corn, and they have good pottery, 
spinning and weaving. We should place them in our second 
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class. If, on the other hand, they had only one or two of these 
arts and little trade except in the barter, say, of some dye or some 
stone peculiar to their district, we should leave them in the lowest 
stage. As a rule we have not degraded any people living entirely 
by agriculture for lack of other arts, though perhaps on very close 
investigation such a step might be warranted. On the other hand, 
we have generally placed a tribe in the higher class where cattle 
are kept, in addition to substantial agriculture, and especially 
where the plough is used. The use of metal would also certainly 
justify inclusion in the highest class if it were independently 
developed. But here we touch on the whole question of the weight 
to be given to imported culture. Iron is used in almost every 
cultural division of Africa, but there are a good many tribes which 
we should class only as A?. In these we have found no evidence 
that iron is smelted, or that any technical proficiency is shown in 
its use. And in the absence of any other development of industry 
we cannot regard the importation of this particular handicraft from 
other people as a mark of specific value. In instances like this 
we require at least two marks of the higher stage to justify 
promotion. 

Naturally, in applying these considerations we come upon a 
large number of doubtful cases, and it must be admitted that the 
distinction between the first and second stages of agriculture on 
the one side, and the second and third stages on the other, is by 
no means so sharp as that between hunting and agriculture as 
such. A few illustrations will serve to show the general principles 
which have guided our classification in doubtful instances. 

We will begin with some people of whose inclusion among 
agriculturists there may be some doubt. The Sioux and Dakota 
peoples are in the main gatherers of wild rice. We do not reckon 
this an agricultural employment, although there is undoubtedly 
some watching and tendance of the wild rice fields. On this 
ground the Assiniboins, who have no further agriculture, are 
classed among hunters. On the other hand, the Dakotas, who are 
said by Schoolcraft to cultivate from one-quarter up to two acres 
per family, are placed in agriculture,! while the Winnebagos, who 
are said by the same authority to live largely by agriculture and 
to have made considerable advances in civilisation, might be 
brought up to agriculture.? It is probable, however, that these 
advances are modern. in the seventeenth century the Jesuit 
relations deny agriculture to the Dakotas, and we may suppose 
the advances of the Winnebagos are recent.1_ They are therefore 
left in the tables at Al. 

1. Similarly the Omaha sub group are tabled as hunters, as we gather 
from a reference in Hodge’s Handbook that their adoption of agriculture is 
subsequent to 186s. 
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Among the Algonquins, the Ojibways form a doubtful case. 
Sometimes their cultivation is spoken of as exceptional and slight. 
(Warren, p. 40.) Others deny them agriculture to any extent in 
the time before the missionaries. But in Hodge’s handbook we 
find that some of them, at any rate, are mentioned as cultivating 
maize as early as the seventeenth century; and on the balance 
they come into our lowest agricultural group. 

In South America a difficult case is that of the Guaycuru, who 
are pure hunters themselves, but hold the Guanas as tributaries 
and tillers of the soil. If the Guanas formed a definite servile 
caste, we should certainly have to regard the two peoples together 
as a single agricultural nation; but that does not seem to be the 
case. We gather that the regular employment of the Guaycuru is 
hunting, and they take certain agricultural tribute, of no very great 
importance from a less warlike people.! 

Of the Paravilhana, whose institutions are interesting, we have 
unfortunately very vague information as to their bionomics, but 
we have placed them in the lowest agricultural class because they 
figure in the list given by Martius of peoples who all, he says, 
practise some kind of agriculture, while, from his special account 
of them, they appear to be nomadic (p. 630), and therefore stand pre- 
sumably on a low level. 

The Coropos, whose only agriculture consists in potato-planting, 
might almost be excluded, but that they keep poultry and some 
pigs (Von Martius, p. 337). They also make pottery, though they 
have no spinning, and must be regarded as standing on the lowest 
level of the agricultural stage. 

Among Asiatic tribes nearly the same may be said of the 
Soligas, who, according to Rowney (p. 113-114), had no domestic 
animals, and lived largely on roots and yams, but among whom 
agriculture was not wholly unknown, being done chiefly by 
women. They also hewed timber for sale, and are, in fact, in 
much the same category as our dependent hunters though a little 
in advance. The Bygas, again, have no tillage except the dhya 
clearing on the hillside, and they also exchange wild products 
with peripatetic traders. (Forsyth ‘“‘ Highlands of Central India,” 
pp- 360, 365.) In the Malay region the Kubus, the Sakai, the 
Semang, and the Jakun are all in their natural state, hunters, and 
some of them among the lowest grade. But in all cases a sprinkling 
of these peoples have come under the influence of Malays or other 
more advanced peoples, and have taken to a rude agriculture. 


1. See Martius, i, 226, ff. and cf. Serra 2. ser. Revista Trimensal. 
Tom. 6, p. 348, etc. Azara, Tom. ii, pp. 96, 111 seems to distinguish the 
Mbayas from the Guaycuru and make them more definitely a people living 
in part by slave tillage. 
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At the same time, their institutions seem to have been considerably 
modified, and much care has to be taken with these peoples in 
determining the reference of any particular statement. 

Between peoples at this stage of incipient agriculture, and some 
of those at its upper level, there is undoubtedly a very marked 
difference. Indeed some of the tribes which we have included in 
this class might with almost equal propriety have been placed in 
Agriculture?. Perhaps the most doubtful are the Iroquois, the 
Delaware and the Abnaqui, about whom we have hesitated long. 
Among these agriculture undoubtedly played an important part, 
and they accumulated considerable stores of food. But we were 
in the end determined by Loskiel’s account (Geschichte der Mission, 
pp. 85-87), which shows that a considerable part of the vegetable 
food of the Iroquois and Delaware consisted of wild plants, while 
in the winter they were often driven to live on roots and bark. 
Hunting he declared to be their principal and most necessary 
employment. 

The Ipurina, again, are a legitimate subject of doubt. As to 
their food supply, Ehrenreich (p. 60) merely tells us that they 
live principally by hunting and agriculture, while they have some 
fishing. Our general rule when hunting and agriculture are thus 
mentioned is to place a people in the lower division unless we have 
reason for the contrary. In the case of the Ipurina, their house- 
building is of a high type; but, on the other hand, the only animals 
they are said to possess are dogs and poultry, while their industry 
is said to have been unimportant. There is a little spinning and 
weaving, and the women make pottery. 

The peoples of British Guiana, again, were finally placed in 
Al on account of the importance which im Thurn attaches to 
hunting and fishing among them, pp. 227-8, but in view of the 
substantial houses erected by some of them and of the general 
development of trade, p. 269, etc., we cannot regard them as far 
from the second class. 

In North America we place the Illinois in the second class on 
the basis of the account of the Jesuit relations, Vol. 51, which 
States that even at that period they took two crops yearly from the 
soil (Jesuit Relations, Vol. 51, p. 51), although it was prin- 
cipally tilled by women, and hunting remained one of their 
occupations, p. 47. 

Among the Indian frontier tribes our information is often very 
deficient. We have classed the Kukis under A! as nomadic cul- 
tivators on the jhum system. (Shakespeare, J.A.I. 31, p- 17%): 
We must, however, admit that some peoples who cultivate on 
this system appear, in the light of other accounts, to deserve a 
place under A?. Thus the Dhimals (Hodgson, p. 154) are 
Nomadic cultivators, but they keep goats, pigs, and poultry 
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(Hodgson, p. 157), and in some cases at present use the plough 
(Risley, p. 228). We do not think they can be put below A?. The 
Chakmas again, who live by the jhum cultivation (Risley, Vol. I., 
p. 514), would seem to depend upon agriculture and not on natural 
products, and if so, notwithstanding the rudeness of their system 
of cultivation, must come into our second class. The Juangs 
(Dalton, pp. 153, 154), on the other hand, who have no pottery, 
spinning or weaving, and who, while cultivating rudely by clear- 
ings, are still largely dependent on collecting roots, etc., form a 
fairly typical instance of the lowest agriculture. 

The bulk of the Melanesian and Polynesian peoples have been 
referred to the second stage in consideration of the nature of their 
food supply, whereas obviously there is considerable distance be- 
tween the Samoans, for example, and some of the Melanesians. 
But we have not found definite grounds for raising any of the 
peoples in this division, except the Noeforesen, to the third class, 
nor for depressing any of them to the first, with the exception 
of the Baining and the people of the Western Torres Straits— 
the Eastern islanders of this region clearly belong to the second 
division. 

These instances may serve to show the difficulties of precise 
demarcation as between the first and second stages. As to the 
third stage of agriculture, we have generally taken the combina- 
tion of cattle-keeping with field work as a sufficient ground of 
inclusion. A doubtful case is that of the Miris of the Hills (Dalton, 
P- 33-4), who are very backward in the arts, but have oxen as well 
as pigs and poultry in addition to agriculture. The Padam Abors, 
again, whose agricultural implements are swords and pointed 
sticks (Dalton, p. 26), would not on this account be placed high, 
but they also forge swords, make musical instruments, and build 
cane bridges over a river (p. 26), points which seem to place 
them definitely above most of those peoples whom we have had 
in our second division. 

In the Malay region several peoples, for instance the Kayans, 
are placed in this division on account of their metallurgy and other 
arts; while in Africa we have a very large group under this head, 
partly owing to the combination of cattle-keeping with agricul- 
ture, and partly to the working of metal. 

The pastoral stage we regard as an alternative development 
from the hunting stage, not necessarily anterior or posterior to 
agriculture. We have only succeeded in making two divisions of 
pastoralists, one in which there is little or no agriculture and but 
a slight development of other arts; the other where agriculture is 
developed or is practised by a serf or tributary people, metal is in 
use, and war, trade, or handicrafts are well developed. The former 
Stage we take as roughly parallel to that of Incipient Agriculture; 
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the latter, which we write as Pastoral?, is about on a level with 
Agriculture’. In deciding whether a people shall rank with the 
Lower Pastoral, one of our chief difficulties has turned upon the 
question of the influence of civilised men. Many North American, 
and some South American, hunting tribes have acquired the horse 
from the white man. This alone would not remove them from the 
hunting stage,! but in South America we find sheep and cattle 
similarly acquired. Thus the Abipones, though spoken of as 
pure hunters, we also learn incidentally spun and wove garments 
from their flocks (Dobrizhofer, p. 130). These herds, however, 
appear to have been taken from the Spaniards, and we take it that 
if the Abipones were in the pastoral state at the time, they were 
only just entering thereupon, and their manners and customs may 
be regarded as those of a hunting people. The Aucas seem to be 
in much the same condition (D’Orbigny II., p. 259), and the same 
may be said of the Puelches. In the end we have classed all these 
as hunters. 

The Tobas, on the other hand, are said by D’Orbigny (L’homme 
Americain, p. 99) to have been “‘pasteurs depuis la conqiete,’’ and 
occasionally agricultural. Thouar (Exploration, p. 66) also 
attributes to them numerous flocks of sheep, cattle and horses. 
With them the pastoral state seems, therefore, to have established 
itself. 

The Navahos, again, in North America, became first pastoral 
and then recently agricultural under white influence. We think 
it should be clear that flocks and herds must be not merely stolen 
or kept temporarily by people, but that the rearing of them should 
be a definite part of their occupation if they are to be classed as 
pastoral, and for this reason the Tobas and the Navahos are the 
only American peoples whom we have placed in this group. 

With regard to the higher pastoral peoples, our main doubt is 
whether some who have been regarded as cattle-keeping agricul- 
turists and therefore placed in A%, might not with equal pro- 
priety have been regarded as pastoralists who have taken to agri- 
culture as a secondary employment. It must frankly be admitted 
that our information has not always been sufficient to decide this 
point, but our aim has been to class under Pastoral? those whose 
mode of life, particularly the life of the richer or ruling classes, 
is determined by the movements of flocks and herds rather than 
by the sedentary requirements of agriculture. 

A word may be added here upon the general problem of the 
treatment of borrowed culture. It may be said that an art borrowed 
from without is something purely external, which will not affect the 
customs of the tribe. We ought, therefore, in spite of the existence 

1. On the other hand the domestication of the reindeer is taken as a 
mark of the pastoral stage, e.g., for the Ostyaks. 
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of this art, to regard the customs as having been formed in a stage 
in which it did not exist, and to belong to that stage accordingly. 
Now it is quite true that a borrowed art is not of the same value as 
evidence of the mentality of a people as the same art if known to 
have originated at home, but if we are to pursue this argument too 
far, in how many cases shall we really be able to say that an art is 
ultimately of domestic origin? Culture contact, direct or indirect, 
is in fact the normal not the exceptional process throughout human 
history. And, on the other side, how long does it remain true that 
the importation of a new art is without effect upon the social 
customs of a people? We have clear evidence here and there of 
acquisitions which have revolutionised the life of a people—for 
example, the Comanche are a branch of the Shoshones, who, when 
they acquired the horse from the white man, migrated to Texas and 
became a vigorous and flourishing people of a distinctly higher 
grade. A more striking instance is that of the Blackfeet. We have 
to class them as a hunting people for they practise neither pasture 
nor agriculture; but they obtained from the European not only the 
horse but the gun, and, according to Mr. Grinnell (p. 178), this 
materially affected their mode of life, and, in particular, enabled 
them to build up a great conquering federation, almost unique 
among hunters. We have mentioned the Kubus, Semang, and the 
Sakai, and other peoples who have become agriculturists under 
foreign influence. Apparently some, at least, of their institutions, 
their methods of government, and their marriage customs have been 
materially affected by the same causes. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we must take people as we find them, whatever the causes may be 
which have brought them to their present level. We have, however, 
in cases of transition tried to satisfy ourselves that the new stage is 
at least a generation old, and if we are clear on this point we classify 
the people at their present level, while if the change appears to be 
more recent we treat them as being at their old level. We also, as 
already illustrated by our remarks on the Puelches, etc., disregard 
mere rudiments of a higher culture when they are thus manifestly 
imported, whereas if their origin had been domestic, we should have 
felt compelled to take them into account. 

We take some hunters to have advanced on their own lines 
as far as the lowest agriculturists and pastoral people. We 
take certain advances in pasture or agriculture as equivalent 
though also divergent, and we suppose peoples who remained 
fundamentally pastoral to have advanced in the highest stage to 
that threshold of civilisation which is represented by our Agricul- 
ture*. It would seem that beyond this the line of material advance 
lies with that more sedentary life which has agriculture as its basis, 
so that the pastoral development, except in subordination to agricul- 
ture, represents, like the highest hunting culture, a blind alley. 
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Our conception of the relation between the different economic 
grades of culture may be roughly symbolised by a diagram :— 


acric> 
acnic? 
PASTORAL! 
acric! 


HIGHER HUNTERS. 


LOWER HUNTERS. 


This classification does not depend on any theory of the order 
in time in which the several economic stages have arisen. It merely 
arranges the stages actually found—an order corresponding to the 
degree of control over nature and mastery of material conditions 
manifested in each. 

Our table of peoples, separately printed (see Introductory Note). 
contains the list of those referred to each grade with abbreviated 
references to the principal authorities consulted on each. For the 
full references to the authorities see the accompanying bibliography. 

L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
G. C. WHEELER. 
M. GINSBERG. 
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DARWINISM AND SOCIOLOGY.' 


Summary.—This paper seeks to supply evidence in the direction of 
showing (a) that it is illegitimate to deduce the nature and degree of the 
innate mental capacities of a people or person from the stage of culture 
which either occupies ; (b) that all peoples and (soundly-born) individuals 
appear to be equally adapted by nature to the highest level of culture 
existing to-day ; (c) that (a) and (b) are explicable by man’s essential and 
unique dependence on socio-historically developed and preserved material 
and other inventions and discoveries, and by the fact that all species are 
virtually stable and uniform so far as innate capacities and short 
periods are concerned; (d) that if (a) to (c) be granted, sociology is 
provided with a virtually constant unit and with a basic explanation 
of social statics and dynamics; and (e) that it is highly desirable that 
systematic investigations be instituted into the influence of the cultural 
environment in producing the various individual and collective cultural 
characteristics and achievements. 


Darwin and his followers, believing that the two factors which 
accounted for the process of evolution in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms were the selection by the environment of spontaneous 
and acquired structural modifications, tacitly assumed that the 
laws of human progress were those of animal progression. His 
Descent of Man is crowded with illustrations to this effect. Here 
are, for instance, some passages culled almost at random :— 


We can see, that in the rudest state of society, the individuals who ' 
were the most sagacious, who invented and used the best weapons or 
traps, and who were best able to defend themselves, would rear the 
greatest number of offspring. . . . . At the present day, civilised 
nations are everywhere supplanting barbarous nations, excepting where 
climate opposes a deadly barrier; and they succeed mainly, though not 
exclusively, through their arts, which are the product of intellect. It 
is, therefore, highly probable that with mankind the intellectual faculties 
have been mainly and gradually perfected through natural selection ; and 
this conclusion is sufficient for our purpose. (p. 128.) 

If some one man in a tribe, more sagacious than the others, 
invented a new snare or weapon, or other means of attack or defence, the 
plainest self-interest, without the assistance of much reasoning power, 
would prompt the other members to imitate him; and all would thus 
profit. The habitual practice of each new art must likewise in some 
slight degree strengthen the intellect. If the new invention were an 
important one, the tribe would increase in number, spread, and supplant 
other tribes. In a tribe thus rendered more numerous there would always 
be a rather greater chance of the birth of other superior and inventive 
members. If such men left children to inherit their mental superiority, 
the chance of the birth of still more ingenious members would be some- 
what better, and in a very small tribe decidedly better. Even if they 
left no children, the tribe would still include their blood relations; and 


1. A paper read before the Sociological Society, May 19, 1914. 
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it has been ascertained by agriculturists that by preserving and breed- 
ing from the family of an animal, which when slaughtered was found to 
be valuable, the desired character has been obtained. (p. 129.) 

As the reasoning powers and foresight of the members became 
improved, each man would soon learn that if he aided his fellow men, 
he would commonly receive aid in return. From this low motive he 
might acquire the habit of aiding his fellows; and the habit of perform- 
ing benevolent actions certainly strengthens the feeling of sympathy 
which gives the first impulse to benevolent actions. Habits, moreover, 
followed during many generations probably tend to be inherited. 
(pp. 130-31.) 

Human progress is in this manner explained to be due to struc- 
tural modifications passed on from generation to generation. 
Accordingly, Darwin encouraged the notion of improving the 
human race as we improve our cattle : — 


With savages, the weak in body or mind are soon eliminated; and 
those that survive commonly exhibit a vigorous state of health. We 
civilised men, on the other hand, do our utmost to check the process 
of elimination; we build asylums for the imbecile, the maimed and the 
sick ; we institute poor-laws; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of everyone to the last moment. There is reason 
to believe that vaccination has preserved thousands, who from a weak 
constitution would formerly have succumbed to small-pox. Thus the 
weak members of civilised societies propagate their kind. No one who 
has attended to the breeding of domestic animals will doubt that this 
must be highly injurious to the race of man. It is surprising how soon 
a want of care, or care wrongly directed, leads to the degeneration of a 
domestic race; but, excepting in the case of man himself, hardly anyone 
is so ignorant as to allow his worst animals to breed. (pp. 133-4.) 


On this theme Darwinians have been incessantly enlarging. 
Professor Ridgeway, for instance, contends that ‘‘ what is true of 
master races in relation to inferior races, is equally true of 
individuals in each community. The middle and upper classes 
are in the main sprung from ancestors with better physique, courage 
and morale ’’ (Proceedings of the British Association, 1908, p. 845). 
And from this he characteristically concludes: ‘‘ The legislator 
must not merely look to improved housing of the poor and the 
development of the physique of city populations. He must, as far 
as possible, conform to the principles of the stockbreeder, whose 
object is to rear the finest horses, cattle or sheep. . . . The legis- 
lator, on his part, ought similarly to favour the increase of the best 
elements in the State, and on the other hand discourage the multipli- 
cation of the worst ’’ (ibid., p. 846). So one of Darwin’s sons: 
“If we tell the breeders of cattle that their knowledge of the 
laws of heredity is so imperfect that it is useless for them either 
to attempt or to avoid breeding from their worst stocks or to try 
only to breed from their best stocks, why they would simply laugh 
at us; and the number of those who now see matters as regards 
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mankind in the same light is steadily increasing ’’ (Major Leonard 
Darwin, in Problems in Eugenics, 1912, p. 5). Or take a typical 
passage from another writer: “‘ Man is an organism—an animal, 
and the laws of improvement of corn and of race horses hold true 
for him also. Unless people accept this simple truth and let it 
influence marriage selection,’’ continues this prophetic author, 
‘‘human progress will cease’’ (C. B. Davenport, Heredity in 
Relation to Eugenics, 1912, p. i). The Darwinian point of view, 
we see, was regarded as embodying a natural law to doubt which 
was mid-summer madness. 

Taking this theory of progress at its face value, we should 
expect the innumerable cultural differences between peoples to be 
due to differences in native capacity, and the stages from the 
Australian aborigines to the English scholar to indicate the real 
path of the progressive development of the human species. This 
conclusion was therefore unhesitatingly adopted by Darwin and his 
followers, and every difference in intelligence, sympathy, and 
strength of will was referred to disparity in native outfit. Let us 
hear Darwin :— 


As man is a social animal, it is almost certain that he would inherit 
a tendency to be faithful to his comrades, and obedient to the leader of 
his tribe; for these qualities are common to most social animals. He 
would consequently possess some capacity for self-command. He would 
from an inherited tendency be willing to defend, in concert with others, 
his fellow men; and would be ready to aid them in any way, which did 
not too greatly interfere with his own welfare or his own strong desires 
(p- 109). 


Here obvious cultural factors are ascribed to hereditary influences. 
Again: 


It is evident, in the first place, that with mankind the instinctive 
impulses have different degrees of strength; a savage will risk his own 
life to save that of a member of the same community, but will be wholly 
indifferent about a stranger: a young and timid mother urged by the 
maternal instinct will, without a moment’s hesitation, run the greatest 
danger for her own infant, but not for a mere fellow-creature. Never- 
theless many a civilised man, or even boy, who never before risked his 
life for another, but full of courage and sympathy, has disregarded the 
instinct of self-preservation, and plunged at once into a torrent to save 
a drowning man, though a stranger. . . . Such actions as the above 
appear to be the simple result of the greater strength of the social or 
maternal instincts than that of any other instinct or motive (p. 110). 


Such was Darwin’s theory of human progress. How far is it 
borne out by the facts? In a recent article in the Sociological 
Review (Oct., 1913), on “‘ The Mentality of the Australian 
Aborigines,”’ I endeavoured to show that the Australian native 
cannot be said to be, so far as the evidence carries us, especially 
that relating to education, in any assignable way lower than or 
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different from the European branch of humanity. Ifthisbe the case, 
then—since the uneducated Australian admittedly stands on about the 
lowest rung of the cultural ladder—the Darwinian interpretation 
of the relation of culture to culturability is proved to lack any kind 
of material support in fact. Startling as the conclusion may be that 
cultural influence alone accounts for culture, it is difficult to imagine 
how it can be avoided. Should further investigation uphold or 
strengthen it, Sociology will have calculable and verifiable factors 
of a universal nature—a scientific unit—for its basis. It is the 
object of this paper to supply a certain amount of evidence of this 
character. 

(A) The Senses. Since the senses occupy an intermediate 
position between the body and mind it would be, on the Darwinian 
assumption, reasonable to believe that they are more or less highly 
developed according to the needs of a people. That considerable 
innate differences exist was taken for granted, travellers telling 
marvellous stories of the sensory feats performed by the least 
civilised peoples. Darwin unambiguously says on this point: 
“The inferiority of Europeans, in comparison with savages, in 
eye-sight and other senses, is no doubt the accumulated and trans- 
mitted effect of lessened use during many generations’’ (p. 33)- 
Compare with this statement what three experienced psycholo- 
gists write :— 


The results of the Cambridge Expedition to the Torres Straits have 
shown that in acuteness of vision, hearing, smell, etc., these people are 
not noticeably different from our own. We conclude that the remarkable 
tales adduced to the contrary by various travellers are to be explained, 
not by the acuteness of sensation, but by the acuteness of interpretation 
of primitive peoples. Take the savage into the streets of a busy city, 
and see what a number of sights and sounds he will neglect because of 
their meaninglessness to him. Take the sailor whose powers of discern- 
ing a ship on the horizon appear to the landsman so extraordinary, and 
set him to detect micro-organisms in the field of a microscope. Is it then 
surprising that primitive man should be able to draw inferences, which 
to the stranger appear marvellous, from the merest specks in the far 
distance or from the faintest sounds, odours, or tracks in the jungle? 
Such behaviour serves only to attest the extraordinary powers of 
observation in primitive man with respect to things which are of use 
and hence of interest to him. The same powers are shown in the vast 
number of words he will coin to denote the same object, say a certain 
tree at different stages of its growth. We conclude, then, that no funda- 
mental difference in powers of sensory acuity, nor, indeed, in sensory 
discrimination, exists between primitive and civilised communities. 
(Charles S. Myers, ‘‘ On the Permanence of Racial Mental Differences,” 
in Inter-Racial Problems, ed. by G. Spiller, 1911, p. 74-) 


Dr. and Mrs. Seligman, in The Veddas, 1911, p. 399, Say: 
‘Comparison with the figures obtained in other countries shows 
that there is little difference between Veddas and other races’’ in 
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respect of visual acuity, though they perform feats in this connec- 
tion which astonish the European visitor. 

Professor R. S. Woodworth, who examined the many represen- 
tatives of primitive peoples brought to the St. Louis Exhibition, con- 
cluded: ‘‘ On the whole, the keenness of the senses seems to be 
about on a par in the various races of mankind ”’ (‘* Racial Differ. 
ences in Mental Traits,’’ in Science, Feb. 4, 1910). 

We may therefore take it for granted that even in respect of the 
senses the Darwinian theory of human progress appears inapplic- 
able to the races of man. 

(B) Temperament. According to Darwin and his followers the 
observable temperamental differences in races are expressions of 
innate dispositions. Speaking of races, Darwin says :— 

Their mental characteristics are . . . very distinct; chiefly as it 
would appear in their emotional, but partly in their intellectual, faculties. 
Everyone who has had the opportunity of comparison, must have been 
struck with the contrast between the taciturn, even morose, aborigines 
of S. America and the light-hearted, talkative negroes. There is a nearly 
similar contrast between the Malays and the Papuans, who live under 
the same physical conditions, and are separated from each other only 
by a narrow space of sea. (pp. 167-68.) 


Here again experimental psychologists have been at work, though 
not so assiduously. Mr. R. R. Marett says on this point :— 


As judged simply by his emotions, man is very much alike every- 
where, from China to Peru. They are all there in germ, though different 
customs and grades of culture tend to bring special types of feelings to 
the fore. Indeed a certain paradox is to be noted here. The negro, one 
would naturally say, is in general more emotional than the white man. 
Yet some experiments conducted by Miss Keller of Chicago on negresses 
and white women, by means of the test of the effect of emotion on 
respiration, brought out the former as decidedly the more stolid of the 
two. And, whatever be thought of the value of such methods of proof, 
certain it is that the observers of rude races incline to put down most of 
them as apathetic, when not tuned up to concert-pitch by a dance or 
other social event. It may well be, then, that it is not the hereditary 
temperament of the negro, so much as the habit which he shares with 
other peoples at the same level of culture, of living and acting in a 
crowd, that accounts for his apparent excitability. But after all, 
“ mafficking ”’ is not unknown in civilised countries. Thus the quest 
for a race-mark of a mental kind is barren once more. (Anthropology, 
1912, pp. 91-2.) 


And Dr. Mvers, Lecturer in Experimental Psychology in the 
University of Cambridge, whom we have already quoted, states :— 


In temperament we meet with just the same variations in primitive as 
in civilised communities. In every primitive society is to be found the 
flighty, the staid, the energetic, the indolent, the cheerful, the morose, 
the even, the hot-tempered, the unthinking, the philosophical individual. 
(Op. cit., p. 74.) 
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So far as direct evidence has been collected, it leans therefore 
in the direction of pointing to the equality of the temperamental 
outfit in different races, the actual divergences being attributable to 
cultural circumstances. When one notes, for example, how French 
English people become who settle in France, and how English 
French people turn who take up their abode in England, especially 
the second and following generations, one is bound to ask for the 
most unexceptionable evidence before admitting that differences in 
temperament are inborn. In this connection it should be worth 
while studying the temperaments of those who were adopted as 
infants by men or women of a different class and living in a 
different part of the world to the parents who are never communi- 
cated with. The Jews, settled in different countries, offer the most 
striking exemplification of race adaptability, particularly where 
they do not live segregated socially, spiritually, and philologically. 

Whilst corroborative evidence for the culture theory of tempera- 
ment is desirable, there is little doubt in regard to the results of new 
investigations. 

(C) Variability. Dr. Woodworth says on this point: ‘* The 
dead level of intelligence which is sometimes supposed to obtain 
among lower races is not borne out by psychological tests, since 
individual differences are abundantly found among all races, and, 
indeed, the variability of different groups seems, from these tests, 
to be about on a par.”’ (Op. cit., p. 185.) The assumption of the 
existence of differences in variability receives, therefore, no support 
from experimental psychology. 

(D) Inhibition of Impulses, Concentration, and Originality. 
Here also, so far as concentration is concerned, Prof. Woodworth’'s 
valuable investigations suggest that ‘‘ if psychological tests are put 
in such form as to appeal to the interests of the primitive man, he 
can be relied upon for sustained attention.’’ (Op. cit., p. 180.) 


We will further quote on these points, three short passages from 
Professor F. Boas’ The Mind of Primitive Man, 1911, expressing 
at the same time regret that lack of space forbids reproducing his 
apposite and convincing illustrations : 


It is an impression obtained by many travellers, and also based upon 
experiences gained in our own country, that primitive man of all races, 
and the less educated of our own race, have in common a lack of control 
of the emotions, that they give way more readily to an impulse than 
civilized man and the highly educated. I believe that this conception is 
based largely upon the neglect to consider the occasions on which a strong 
control of impulses is demanded in various forms of society (p. 106). 
Related to the lack of power of inhibition is another trait which has been 
ascribed to primitive man of all races,—his inability of concentration 
when any demand is made upon the more complex faculties of the intel- 
lect. I will mention an example which seems to make clear the error 
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committed in this assumption (p. 110). Originality is a trait which is 
by no means lacking in the life of primitive people (p. 112). 


The available evidence points thus unmistakably to the cultural 
interpretation of whatever differences in practical capacity may be 
noticeable among various peoples. 


* (E) Mental Capacity and Mental Modifiability. If we look 
At upon man as being just one among many animals, we are bound to 
; assume not only that cultural differences presuppose innate differ- 
: ences, but that these innate differences can only be modified with 
- difficulty and after the lapse of centuries. Thus the cultural 
influences acting on a particular generation should be virtually nil 
4 in effect because of the resistance of inherited aptitudes (see F), and 
; if the cultural development contemplated be extensive, ages upon 
ages should, on this theory, pass before they are realised. To take 
a concrete case for example. The Australian parent being 
thousands of years culturally removed from the English parent, we 
should expect that the child of the Australian if sent to school would 
utterly fail in approaching in performance the English child. Or 
to be even more precise. In view of his parents not being able to 
count above four, the Australian’s child should stop there in his 
arithmetic lessons. After a severe selective process lasting for 
centuries its distant successor might be able to count up co fifty. 
Yet, as was shown in the article mentioned on p.234, without the 
mediation of natural selection or the inheritance of acquired modi- 
fications, the attainments and mental powers of the children of the 
Australian aborigines appear to be, according to one officially 
published report, ‘‘age for age and opportunity for oppor- 
tunity, equal... . to the average white children.’"' And the 
modifiability does not extend only to the primary school; it reaches 
to the highest institutions—the law courts, the medical college, the 
engineering school, and the university. At the present moment 
about a hundred Africans are pursuing their studies in these abodes 
of learning in England, and if the social conditions in Africa be 
duly taken into account the number does not appear to be 
smaller than we should expect if the Africans were of English 
stock but were brought up as Africans in Africa. If we add to 
this that these young Africans appear to have neither more nor less 
difficulty than their European fellow-students in obtaining their 
degrees or diplomas, it follows that the Darwinian assumption of 
profound or even appreciable innate differences between races is in 


1. This was true even of the Tasmanians: ‘‘‘ The master informs me 
that with some exceptions these aboriginal children are not inferior in 
capacity to European children.’”’ (H. Ling ‘Roth, The Aborigines of 
= Tasmania, 1899, p. 25.) 
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a very parlous state.' In fact, nothing of what should happen, 
according to the Darwinian theory, does happen, and nothing that 
does happen but is in flat contradiction with the theory. 

The school and college form an excellent crucible in which to 
test race theories. The modifiability extends, however, to com- 
munities as a whole. Of the Torres Straits tribes Dr. A. C. 
Haddon (Report of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, vol. 5, 1904, p. 272) says: ‘‘ Thirty years ago the 
natives were absolutely naked and unashamed; now they have 
become a people suffering from an exaggerated prudishness.”’ 
Whole sections of Indians who, according to the Darwinian theory, 
should have a mentality of a quite peculiar caste, have taken to 
European culture as a duck to the water, while at the same time they 
have lost all sympathy and understanding for their own native 
culture. (Consult, for instance, Dr. Coomaraswamy’s Essays in 
National Idealism, where this is deplored.) The marvellous 
changes which Japan has undergone during the last two genera- 
tions have startled the West. From an excessively peace-loving 
population it has transformed itself into a warrior race (J. Bertin, in 
Sur le Congrés des Races), while, as if by a magic wand, it has 
developed its intellectual side to the extent of making first-rate 
scientific contributions. More incredible still, that seemingly petri- 
fied, immovable colossus China bids fair even to outdo Japan in the 
cheerful readiness of venturously embarking on far-reaching poli- 
tical, educational, judicial, industrial, and commercial changes, to 
say nothing of a revolution in customs and manners. Here, if 
anywhere, we should have surmised immobility, and yet here in 
this oldest of modern countries we observe changes proceeding com- 
pared to which our European efforts at reformation appear dwarf- 
like and petty. 

We may, therefore, regard it as abundantly attested, contrary to 
Darwinian and eugenic views, that the different races of mankind 
are for all intents and purposes indefinitely modifiable in their men- 
tality, and that no known length of uniform environmental influence 
leaves the slightest traceable impress on the innate mentality of 
races. Evidently cultural antecedents alone count. It is these 
which lend a people its mental and moral outlook. Ass these ante- 
cedents are changed, so the cultural outlook freely passes into a new 
phase. But for man’s culturability, geographical and economic 
influences are impotent to build up a civilisation. 

(F) Instincts. Granted that man is indefinitely modifiable in 


1. The contention that the frontal sutures of the so-called lower races 
close earlier, is emphatically called in question by J. Frédéric, “‘ Unter- 
suchungen iiber die normale Obliteration der Schadelnahte,” in Zeitschr. 
f. Morphologie, etc,, 1906, Ppp. 444-5. 
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his mentality, it follows that he cannot be supposed to be tyrannised 
over by his instincts. These are defined by Mr. McDougall (An 
Introduction to Social Psychology, 1907, p. 23) as “‘ certain innate 
specific tendencies of the mind that are common to all members of 
any species, racial characters that have been slowly evolved in the 
process of adaptation of species to their environment and that can 
be neither eradicated from the mental constitution of which they 
are innate elements nor acquired by individuals in the course of 
their lifetime ’’ (p. 23). 

It may be accepted without demur that whilst an individual 
human being has the power of deciding whether he shall live or die, 
he must obey certain physiological and other demands if he chooses 
to live. He must breathe, he must have warmth, he must eat, he 
must exercise body and mind, and the like. But these, as well as 
all the human instincts mentioned by McDougall, taken as such, 
leave us emphatically on the animal or sub-human plane, i.e., 
without any culture, whilst all but the most fundamental animal 
activities are in man easily modified or even suppressed. In this 
’ modifiability, indeed, as we have seen, lies the principal charac- 
Sted teristic of human nature. 


ky 


et Such considerations, allowing that they can only be said to 
subst apply properly to man’s imperfect animal instincts, make one feel 
eS that if nine-tenths in civilisation is a cultural product primarily, 
i 4 nine-tenths at least of the remaining tenth may be modified in any 
1a direction strongly desired by the community. It is therefore 
ho. possible that various secondary instincts indirectly related to 
te culture exist in man, but that they are so loosely rooted that the 


stupendous force of social culture, when concentrated, readily 
removes or controls them. Of the hereditary transmission of cultural 
acquisitions there is, however, no trace, as (E) has shown. Indeed, 
even so far as animals are concerned, ‘‘ no instance of such inherit- 
ance is forthcoming.’’ (J. McCabe, Principles of Evolution, 1913, 
p- 139. See also to the same effect Delage, L’ Hérédité, 1903, pp. 
236-7.) The plastic character of man’s animal instincts and the 
absence of particular instinctive cultural needs, means, and methods 
can alone account for man’s indefinite and unique modifiability. 
(G) Brain and Skull. Even the difference in certain important 
physical respects appears to be minimal between races, for while, 
according to Deniker, the average brain of the ape weighs 360 
grammes and that of the average European 1,360, the average 
Negro’s weighs 1,316 (ranging from 1,013 to 1,587 grammes) and 
that of the average Annamese 1,341 grammes. Human brains 
appear to be extraordinarily variable in weight. ‘‘ Virchow has 
1% found a brain weighing 1,911 grammes in a man without any 
he specially high development, and the brains of some very able men 
f have been found below the average weight.””. (Chambers’s Ency- 
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clopedia, article “ Brain.’’) The brain weight of one individual 
may thus be double that of another nearly without appreciable 
difference in mental calibre. As Prof. W. I. Thomas says: 


Viewed from the standpoint of brain weight, all races are, broadly 
speaking, in the same class. For while the relatively small series of 
the brains from the black race examined by anthropologists shows a 
slight inferiority in weight—about 45 grammes in negroes—when com- 
pared with white brains, the yellow race shows more than a corresponding 
superiority to the white; in the Chinese about 70 grammes. 


The existence of appreciable differences in the mental constitution 
of races cannot therefore be deduced from the known comparative 
facts relating to the brain. The ascertained variations in brain 
weight offer no standard for the measurement of innate mental and 
moral quantities. 

It is the same, apparently, as regards the skull, the brain’s bony 
shelter, for a study of ancient skulls suggests that primitive man— 
or man since he has been man at all—was practically as well 
furnished with brains as we moderns are. On this there seems to 
be a consensus of opinion, as the following quotations from recently 
published books show : ‘‘ The cranial capacity of ... some of 
the most ancient human skulls is not less than that of the average 
man of highly civilised race’? (Ray Lankester, The Kingdom of 
Man, 1912, p. 13). ‘‘ Probably this creature [the distant ancestor 
of paleolithic man] had nearly the full size of brain and every other 
physical character of modern man”’ (Ibid, p. 12). ‘* Some speci- 
mens of Neanderthal man in sheer size of the brain cavity are said 
to give points to any of our modern poets and politicians ’’ (R. R. 
Marett, Anthropology, 1912, p. 87). ‘* Early paleolithic man was 
furnished with a very adequate quantity of brain material, whatever 
its quality may have been. In regard to the amount, no symptom 
or sign of an inferior evolutionary status can be detected ’’ (W. L. 
Duckworth, Prehistoric Man, 1912, p. 45). The above considered 
judgments are completely borne out by Dr. Arthur Keith's authori- 
tative Ancient Types of Man, 1911. 

(H) The Individual. If, as has been shown above, no conceiv- 
able circumstances seem to affect the innate intellectual capacities 
of a people; if every people is at any time ready to identify itself 
with the farthest point thus far reached by the stream of civilisation ; 
and if the vast cultural differences between peoples are purely social 
products, what shall we say to the theory that every individual 
differs in regard to the mentality with which he started life? Mani- 
festly, the same conclusion must be drawn, for if the Darwinian 
theory did apply to the special circumstances of individuals it would 
ipso facto apply to the general circumstances of peoples (who are 
composed: of individuals), and if it is inapplicable to the latter it 
must be inapplicable to the former. It is difficult to see how we 
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are to escape from this magic circle, and it appears useless to 
attempt the impossible feat. And, after all, if the prodigious dif- 
ferences in the civilisations of various peoples leave them yet on the 
same level so far as native capacity is concerned, need we shrink 
from the obvious corollary that the enormous cultural differences 
observable between individuals are due purely and solely to social 
causes? ‘But what of men of genius, men of talent, average 
men, and those below the average (leaving aside defectives who 
are, together with those diseased, plainly abnormal), and what of 
the differences noticeable in members of the same family, and 
...?’ The answer, according to the cultural view, is simple. Our 
classification of individuals has been as faulty as that of peoples. 
We have slurred over patent social influences in the one case as in 
the other. We have tacitly posited occult causes where diligent 
research would have revealed social explanations. We have been 
so possessed and obsessed by the Darwinian theory—a mere revival 
of an ancient guess (e.g., vide Plato’s Republic), so far as the 
problem of culture is involved—that we have ridden roughshod 
over every principle of scientific method, defying the most elemen- 
tary demands of scientific exactitude when it was a question of 
explaining individual differences in mental, moral, and esthetic 
achievement. Let us, however, touch on the classes of individuals 
recognised in current classifications. 

(a) Men of Genius. Over and over again we find men of genius 
appearing in clusters: schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; the age of Pericles; the Elizabethan 
period adorned by Shakespeare and a double score of first-class 
playwrights and innumerable poets; the host of eminent painters 
grouped round Raphael and Michael Angelo; the Renaissance 
generally; Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Spinoza; Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rousseau, D’Alembert; the outburst of great men of 
science at the beginning of the nineteenth century; the grouping 
of Beethoven, Bach, and other eminent musicians, in one 
country and at one period; the German poetic group, Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller; the German group of philosophers, Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer; the English poets, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats; the English novelists, Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lytton, and George Eliot; and the English 
inventors, Watts, Arkwright, and Stephenson. Considering, there- 
fore, that by far the larger majority of the most eminent men and 
women appears in groups, we must either posit showers of men of 
genius (William James, The Will to Believe, 1897, p. 243) myste- 
riously produced, or less picturesquely assume that social tendencies 
lead to ‘‘ genius”’ rising to the surface. There can be no doubt 
which is the more likely explanation. We can thus easily under- 
stand how a growing interest in astronomy gave us the Copernican 
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theory, how continued interest in the subject focussed itself in 
Kepler and Galileo, and how increased interest of the same nature 
spread over the whole of Europe and culminated in the writing of 
Newton’s Principia. Ignore this social attitude and the group of 
astronomers, as of poets, philosophers, and novelists, seems nothing 
less than a miraculous production. We must say, therefore, that, 
but for certain social causes, the groups referred to would not have 
existed, and the individuals composing them would have led 
uneventful lives leading to oblivion and not to fame. 

Such is our first proposition. Our second is that the man of 
genius as such is also explicable socially. Read Brewster’s Life of 
Newton, for example, and you will find it difficult to determine what 
portion of the gravitation theory could be legitimately and unequi- 
vocally attributed to Newton. As hinted above, this theory was 
rapidly shaping itself, thanks to the labours of innumerable workers 
in many countries, and Newton, one of the foremost of them, con- 
ceived, just when the time was ripe, the plan of philosophically 
summing up the whole of the work done on the subject. Or take 
the case of Charles Darwin. Already Sir John Herschell, in his 
Discourse, written by 1831, showed himself alive to the fact that the 
geological record proved that the series of extinct plants and 
animals embedded in the rocks were more and more highly deve- 
loped the less ancient they were, the most recent resembling closely 
the living flora and fauna, and the most ancient, by a series of 
gradations, becoming strikingly different. Chambers’s Vestiges 
of Creation, published first in 1843, ran in a very few years through 
numerous editions, showing that the day had come for the theory of 
evolution. Agassiz, again, by 1851, as is shown by his Compara- 
tive Physiology, was quite clear in regard to the appearance, though 
not as to the reality, of the evolution of species as recorded by the 
rocks; and Herbert Spencer had not a shadow of a doubt on the 
subject, and began to elaborate the doctrine of evolution several 
years before the Origin of Species was put on the book market in 
1859. What is more, the ‘‘ Darwinian ’’ theory was simultaneously 
discovered by Alfred Russel Wallace, showing that the new view of 
the origin of life was inevitable. When Darwin then published 
his Origin of Species, all the world was, figuratively speaking, 
standing on tiptoe, ready to cry ‘I told you so’’ to anything he 
had to say. Add to this his, as well as Wallace’s, indebtedness to 
Malthus for the causal idea, and it will be obvious that Darwin’s 
greatness is altogether a social product and accident.’ Instead of 
these men of genius being thus the creators of world-moving ideas, 


1. Further research has called into question so many of Darwin’s prin- 
cipal explanations of the evolutionary process that his claim to be a great 
discoverer is practically annihilated. (See especially Bateson’s remark- 
able volume, Problems of Genetics, 1913.) 
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they prove to be philosophical summarisers and popularisers, and 
if they seem to stand immeasurably higher than the average of 
their fellows, it is because the hasty imagination attributes to them 
the labours of an exceptionally active period. Proof could be piled 
upon proof to demonstrate that this line of reasoning is correct, and 
that men of genius, whether found inside or outside a group, owe 
their pre-eminent position to social causes.' 

The theory of heredity is only strong so long as it is not 
analysed. Sir Francis Galton, for instance, in his well-known 
Hereditary Genius, quotes fourteen eminent musicians who, he 
alleges, had eminent relations. These fourteen might well be 
reduced to six—Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meverbeer, Mozart, 
and Palestrina,—and of these only one, Bach, had relatives who 
might be said to have been eminent composers. Since, therefore, 
of the whole galaxy of first-rate composers, only one is shown to be 
a member of a musically-gifted family, it is obvious that in music 
hereditary genius plays a negligible part, the presumption being 
that Bach’s fame was due to individual circumstances and social 
conditions. Galton’s other lists cannot inspire confidence either. 
Raphael is cited as having one relative worth mentioning, namely, 
his father, who was “‘ a painter whose powers were moderate, but 
certainly above the average’’; Goethe’s father and mother are 
given for scarcely as good a reason; and Isaac Newton is thus 
illegitimately introduced in one of the lists. Indeed, whether we 
analyse Galton’s Hereditary Genius, Havelock Ellis’s British 
Genius, or De Candolle’s Histoire des Sciences et des Savants 
depuis deux Siécles, we are equally oppressed with a sense that the 


1. Galton appropriately says: ‘‘ It would seem that discoveries are 
usually made when the time is ripe for them, that is to say, when the 
ideas from which they naturally flow are fermenting in the minds of many 
men.” (Hereditary Genius, p. 192.) M. George Sarton, the editor of Isis, 
an international review devoted to the history of science, expresses himself 
as follows : C’est l’humanité tout entiére, unifiée par l’enchevétrement et 
l’interdépendance infinis des activités individuelles qui invente et qui 
progresse. Tout le travail intellectuel de l’humanité est comme le travail 
d’un étre unique, infatigable et immortel.”” (Congrds Mondial des Associa- 
tions Internationales, Brussels, 1913.) Dr. I. loteyko, Director of the Inter- 
national Faculty of Pedology, says : ‘‘ Il est hors de doute a I’heure actuelle 
que l’inventivité est inhérente 4 I’esprit humain,” and looks forward to 
“le développement du talent, voir méme du génie.”” (Le P@edologium, 
January to March, 1913, pp. 22-3.) And Benjamin Kidd says in his Social 
Evolution, 1898, pp. 270-1 : ‘‘ Even the ablest men amongst us, . . whose 
names go down to history connected with great discoveries and inventions, 
have each in reality advanced the sum of knowledge by a comparatively 
small addition. In the fulness of time and when the ground has been 
slowly and laboriously prepared for it by a vast army of workers, the great 
idea fructifies and the discovery is made. It is, in fact, not the work of 
one, but of a great number of persons whose previous work has led up to it.”’ 
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authors were too fascinated with the Darwinian conception of 
human nature and human progress to consider the social factor 
adequately and impartially. 

Whichever way, then, we regard the problem of genius, we 
reach the conclusion that there are no grounds for attributing extra- 
ordinary native ability to any individuals, and that there is good 
ground for explaining a man’s position in the scale of social values 
to individual circumstance and to the social trend. Our suspicion 
has thus ripened into something like conviction that individual and 
racial genius equally owe their existence to cultural factors and 
favouring circumstances, and that the anti-evolutionary idea of vast 
innate differences between different races, nations, and individuals 
isuntenable. We are thus spared the need of suggesting insanity 
(Galton), imbecility (Havelock Ellis), or abnormal development in 
the men and women who represent to us the crests of many an 
historico-social wave, and we are not bound any longer to think that 
the mass of humanity must for ever live in the swamps and low- 
lands of ignorance, pettiness, and superstition. 

(b) Talent and Mediocrity. The problem of the origin of talent 
is not so simple as it might seem. If each section of society 
showed a proportion of talent equal to its numerical importance the 
social factor would be necessarily irrelevant to our inquiry. As 
it is, not only is the talent contained in each social section in inverse 
proportion to its size, but, significantly enough, the more favour- 
ably placed a section is, the higher and more persistent are its 
achievements. Kings strike the ordinary student as being almost 
always immensely superior to peasants. The aristocracy in the 
Middle Ages really displayed a vast amount of talent. The gentry 
has flooded the positions just below those coveted by the aristo- 
cracy. And the well-to-do and educated classes show a surprising 
number of successes. Yet, depress the social position of these 
classes, or raise the social position of other classes, and astonishing 
changes as to capacity appear to come to light. | Exactly what we 
should expect on the culture theory, and what we know to be true of 
peoples as a whole! It is undisputed that the overwhelming 
majority of our Royal Academicians, our leading lawyers, 
our members of learned societies, our captains of in- 
dustry, and the majority of other men and women 
of talent come from the classes which command wealth 
and social position, whether hereditary or not; it is 
undoubted that, without wealth and social position, it is most diffi- 
cult to rise, for the poor man cannot afford either the fees of the 
Inns of Courts or the universities, journeys to Italy for the study of 
art, or any other of the many expensive ways of mounting the 
social ladder, and therefore it seems reasonable to infer that, granted 
a wide range of individual circumstances (including enthusiasm 
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created for a certain pursuit owing to particular experiences and the 
existence of a good opening), we should encounter, as we do, the 
picturesque variety of talent in the socially favoured and its absence 
in the socially ill-favoured classes. 

Actual differences in social standing should not deceive us on 
this point, for, to put it cautiously, ‘‘ it is not certain that the 
average inherent mental and physical qualities of the majority of 
the wage-earning classes are not equal to those of the rest of the 
population,”’ while ‘‘ continued family success may be due, in at 
least a high proportion of the total cases, to the favourable environ- 
ment of the children of the able, to their possession of all the means 
of training for success, and to the opportunities and the advantages 
secured by a public school and university career, as well as by the 
successful position of the father,’’ and “‘ the fact that the poorest 
are lowest in the social scale cannot be used as a completely satis- 
factory argument that ... they are the poorest stock,’’ since 
‘‘ the results, so far as they are concerned, may have been biassed 
by conditions that have thwarted natural competence ’’ (A. News- 
holme, The Declining Birth Rate, 1911, p. 53, pp- 51-52). In this 
connection countries should be compared where the higher educa- 
tion is respectively cheap and dear and access to higher posts 
respectively easy and difficult. 

The statistical method which Karl Pearson’s school pursues 
does not seem to have yielded as yet any striking results. We 
will examine one series of figures to furnish the reader with an 
example of the method. The facts under consideration relate to 
the 2,459 students at Oxford between 1860 and 1892 whose fathers 
were educated at the same university, and are discussed in a paper 
by E. Schuster and Ethel M. Elderton on The Inheritance of 
Ability, published in 1907. Leaving subtlety aside, one would 
imagine, on the theory of heredity, that as an almost invariable rule 
the fathers of those who took first, second, third, and fourth class 
honours had themselves taken similar honours. _ Instead of this we 
find, to give but one illustration, that of the 149 who had been 
placed in the first class, 27 only, less than one-fifth, had fathers who 
had been themselves in the first class, and that of the 329 second- 
class men 52 had fathers in the first class. In short, “‘ of the 
fathers of the first-class men, 36°2 per cent. obtained either a first or 
a second class themselves, and thus were on the whole slightly 
superior to those of the second-class men, of whom only 32°2 per 
cent. reached this standard” (p. 5). Now, if we remember that 
“‘family circumstances or family traditions influence a man when 
he decides on what kind of degree he shall become a candidate "’ 
(p. 11), and that many other social factors are involved, the differ- 
ence in the figures, 36°2 per cent. to 32°2 per cent., is even smaller 
than we should have expected on the culture theory. | 
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Allowing for individual experience and for social conditions, the 
culture theory seems, therefore, quite able to account for the exist- 
ence of talent en masse in the socially-favoured classes and scattered 
here and there in the socially ill-favoured classes. 

(c) Members of the Same Family. In the last section we have 
by implication dealt with the large body of untalented persons by 
suggesting that the lack of talent is not in themselves, but in their 
stars. It is, however, contended that the differences in the mem- 
bers of the same family, ‘ where the environment is demonstrably 
homogeneous,’ prove beyond a doubt that birth, and not social 
advantage, counts. Yet this ‘ unanswerable’ argument loses its 
virtue when we probe the assertion. In a society like ours, adults 
have so Many opinions and examples placed before them that they 
necessarily differ widely. One of these adults becomes father, 
another mother ; then there are servants, relatives, friends, acquaint- 
ances, and strangers, to say nothing of books, each with their 
slightly or considerably varied point of view. Manifestly, such an 
environment cannot by any stretch of the imagination be regarded 
as uniform fora child. _ If, then, we think of several children in a 
family, each of different age, the complexity increases. And to 
all this has to be added that since the child’s thoughts are uncon- 
trolled by the elders, and since the experiences, or even the physical 
constitution or health, of no two individuals can coincide, unrelieved 
uniformity is of necessity out of the question. The familiar family 
argument thus breaks down when examined. Moreover, if we 
notice how dirt, coarseness, brutality, superstition, and their com- 
peers flourished unchallenged not so many generations ago among 
us, and that within the last generation we have witnessed sweeping 
changes in these directions, it becomes obvious that the fatalistic 
argument of the home is plainly contradicted by the data of history. 
In fact, comparing different generations or different parts of a 
country, we observe certain customs rigidly universal in one age or 
district and rigidly unknown in another. On all points, then, it 
seems that the culture theory is not invalidated by the apparently 
divergent mentalities in one and the same family of children. 

Summing up, therefore, our examination of the origin of the 
varying performances of individuals, we seem to be justified in con- 
cluding that individual experience and social circumstances offer an 
adequate explanation of the observable divergences, and that these 
divergences have been vastly exaggerated owing to the preva- 
lent hero worship. To put this in the form of a definition: Man 
alone possesses the power of absorbing the substantial part of a 
highly developed civilisation, together with the ability of advancing 
this civilisation to an infinitesimal degree ; or, stated more abstractly 
and broadly, the stock of humanity’s acquisitions, divided by the 
number of human beings who have lived, allowing for actual 
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physical and social conditions, yields the intellectual, moral, and 
practical capacity of the individual. In other words, culture is a 
strictly collective product and the individual a strictly social being. 

Conclusions. (a) The Darwinian assumption that the amazing 
differences in cultural level between the various peoples of the globe 
are due, wholly or mainly, to corresponding differences in innate 
mentality, and that these in their turn were caused by the selection 
of natural and acquired structural modifications, is, as we saw 
above, demonstrated by recent research to be as nearly as possible 
without any justification in fact. On the contrary, we see now that 
culture is solely explicable by culture, and that every people is 
innately prepared to adapt itself to any civilisation however high. 
This being the case, we are bound to agree that the known differ- 
ences in the mentality of individuals not diseased are best accounted 
for by the same law of cultural influence, and that human 
progress can only be retarded or accelerated through retarding or 
accelerating cultural development. Indeed, what structural modifi- 
cations are to the advance of animals, cultural modifications are to 
the progress of man. 

(b) It may be asked, How are these conclusions to be reconciled 
with the theory of evolution? Without making the remotest 
attempt at a complete answer, the following sketch of a possible 
reply may be given. In the history of man’s ancestor, him- 
self the most advanced among animals, the time came when 
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through untoward changes: in his environment, he was threatened 
with extinction. The only method to save himself was reliance on 
unlimited collective thought instead of on a particular structural 
outfit determining needs, means, and methods, and thus a double 
process of change set in and continued until man replaced his 
specific inherited structural outfit by an acquired or cultural one. 
These two classes of outfits were in direct opposition to each other, 
as fixed heredity does not permit of free adaptability which is the 
very life-breath of culture. Accordingly, man came to differ funda- 
mentally from all other life in that he was no longer guided by a 
series of inherited and fixed needs, means, and modes of pro- 
cedure. This explanation is no doubt more or less laboured and 
incorrect ; but the essential fact remains that man does differ from 
plants and animals in the manner specified. So far as culture is 
concerned, just because it is a new development, man is as far 
removed from the ape as from the fish or even the oak tree, and all 
attempts to compare human with animal communities are doomed 
to complete failure because of this. Of course, since man is a living 
being nearly related to the apes, he bears certain traces which 
connect him with life as a whole; but these traces represent his 
general or sub-human nature, and are entirely unconnected with his 
unique capacity for, and primary dependence on, culture. Yet all 
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this is precisely what we should expect to be the case on the theory 
of evolution, and if Darwin failed in his interpretation of human 
progress, it was only because he overlooked what was specific in 
man. The scanty knowledge and experience of his day relating 
to the different races of the world were mainly responsible for his 
being misled. 

Moreover, not only does the Darwinian conception violently 
clash with the facts; but it is inconsistent with our knowledge of 
animal life and development. That is, if natural selection had 
caused in man the enormous differences observable in individuals, 
in groups, and historically, we should be bound to conclude that 
equally gigantic differences existed in all species. And yet outside 
mankind, in every species, almost complete uniformity and stability 
is seen to reign, when all but prodigious periods of time are 
focussed. The Darwinian explanation of the origin of culture must 
therefore be rejected, precisely bcause it is in conflict with the 
general process of organic evolution, whilst our account of the 
virtual stability and uniformity of human nature should commend 
itself, just because it harmonises with what we know of the whole 
of animal life and development. Similarly, granting the method of 
culture, we can see how adaptation through habits, customs, con- 
victions, and ideals, replaces, and renders superfluous, structural 
adaptation. Thus the cultural, rather than the eugenic, theory is 
in accord with the fundamental facts of the evolution of living 
forms. 

(c) Our new view presents man as a modified form of life which 
depends on culture so far as it is man. Consequently, without 
culture man may be said to be the most miserable and incapable 
of beings, and for this reason presumably, not one human being is 
known to exist outside the influence of some civilisation. This, 
too, implies that, so far as man is cultured, he has profited by the 
cultural inventions and discoveries of the whole of mankind, trom 
pre-paleolithic times to our own. Furthermore, depending essen- 
tially on culture for guidance and for the satisfaction of his own 
specific nature, and culture tending through the ages towards the 
perfect in every department of effort, he himself is really only fitted 
for the perfect, and can only feel truly satisfied so far as he is an 
integral part of an ideal state of society. Moreover, seeing the 
composition of man’s nature and the enormous cultural advance 
he has thus far made, it seems inevitable that—failing some stellar 
catastrophe—he should triumph all along the line and become, 
what he is alone fitted for by nature, a cultural being of the highest 
insight, refinement, and rectitude. 

(d) The culture theory is not without powerful supporters in the 
present day. Professor Leonard T. Hobhouse, for instance, lucidly 
expounds the root principle of the meaning of human tradition : 
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The rudiments of instruction which an ape, a cat, or a bird can furnish 
to its young, are limited to a few acts of restraint and encouragement, 
supplementing, or rather, anticipating the lessons which individual 
experience would teach. In human society, on the other hand, tradition 
goes to the root principles of action, both as shaping the ends recognised 
as desirable, and as furnishing rules of methods of which but a few could 
be found out in the course of individual experience, and those only by 
exceptionally gifted or exceptionally fortunate persons. In a word, 
tradition as based on the Universal brings the experience of the race 
to bear on individual conduct in a new sense. If we are right in holding 
that instinct is due to heredity, while heredity works through natural 
selection, then, as we have already seen, there is a sense in which instinct 
itself utilises the experience of the race to guide the individual. What is 
performed at that stage by the constant elimination of the majority of 
individuals born, and by the stereotyping of the structure of those which 
survive, is executed at this higher stage by the organisation of the 
experience of those who have lived, and rests upon the plasticity of those 
who learn by it. In short, at this stage, we have organised racial experi- 
ence largely taking the place of that hereditary structure which represents 
the result of an infinity of conflicting and chaotic experiences in past 
generations. In fine, in the highest animal species, instinct lays the 
ground plan of conduct, within which details may be remodelled by 
individual experience. In the human species, the ground plan is itself 
reconstituted by the organised experience of the race.”” (Mind in 
Evolution, 1901, pp. 319-20.) 


Mr. McDougall says :— 


Whereas animal species have advanced from lower to higher levels of 
mental life by the improvement of the innate mental constitution of the 
species, man, since he became man, has progressed in the main by means 
of the increase in volume and improvement in quality of the sum of 
knowledge, belief, and custom, which constitutes the tradition of any 
society. And it is to the superiority of the moral and intellectual tradi- 
tions of his society that the superiority of civilised man over existing 
savages and over his savage forefathers is chiefly, if not wholly, due. 

. All that constitutes culture and civilisation, all or nearly all, that 
distinguishes the highly cultured European intellectually and morally 
from the men of the stone age of Europe, is summed in the word “ tradi- 
tion.”” National characteristics, at any rate all those that distinguish the 
peoples of the European countries, are in the main the expression of 
different traditions. (Introduction to Social Psychology, 1909, pp. 328-9.) 


Professor Lloyd Morgan expresses himself as follows :— 


Mental progress is mainly due, not to inherited increments of mental 
faculty, but to the handing on of the results of human achievement by a 
vast extension of that which we have seen to be a factor in animal life, 
namely tradition. (Habit and Instinct, 1806, p. 334.) Again : Intellectual 
evolution, whether of primary or secondary value, is no longer by incre- 
ment of human faculty, but by summation and storage in the environ- 
ment it creates. (Ibid, p. 334.) 
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These extracts, which could be easily multiplied, leave no doubt 
or. the matter that well-known thinkers of our day have recognised 
‘me uniqueness of man and accordingly cut themselves adrift from 
the Darwinian tradition. Unfortunately, however, apparently not 
one of the innovators has gone beyond making a general statement, 
when what is required is a detailed examination of the whole 
problem and a systematic re-interpretation of human affairs in the 
light of present-day knowledge. 

The basic error of Darwinian eugenists (Galton and others, as 
quoted ; also, among a number, J. A. Thomson, Heredity; R. C. 
Punnett, Mendelism ; S. Herbert, The First Principles of Heredity; 
and W. Schallmeyer, Vererbung und Auslese) has been to 
assume that culture represents an artificial and unstable auxiliary, 
to be replaced without undue delay by permanent organic modifica- 
tions, whereas, on the contrary, it apparently embodies an unique 
method of nature by which advance through structural change is 
rendered superfluous and is almost infinitely transcended. To this 
basic error must be attributed the uniform neglect of eugenists to 
examine the scope and fundamental significance of culture; their 
unsuspectingly regarding socially developed modes of thought and 
feeling as heritable; their readiness to take for granted that the 
cultural traits of families, classes, peoples, races, and the two sexes, 
primarily reflect innate differences ; their almost invariable satisfac- 
tion, in good faith, with evidence of the flimsiest character, such as 
naive references to ‘every-day experience’; and their insistence 
that human progress is to be identified with the evolution of a 
super-man, when it is really a question of developing a super- 
civilisation. This unfortunate attitude of overlooking the emer- 
gence of a new turning on the evolutionary road, has been a dis- 
service to the culture theory, for its establishment pre-supposes that 
it has successfully passed through the fire of ruthless criticism, an 
ordeal by which it has yet to be tested. 

(e) Our whole thought relating to human problems is to-day 
vitiated by the unwarranted assumption of mental heredity. Leav- 
ing aside the larger social issues, such as the struggle for the 
emancipation of women, the placing on an equal footing of all races 
and classes, the substitution of international law for the appeal to 
the mailed fist, the subordination of the senses and the appetites to 
a life-ideal, the providing of the fullest opportunities for the 
children of all and sundry, which would be automatically solved by 
the culture theory, we find mental heredity adduced for the 
explanation of every kind of human characteristic. Is some one 
methodical or slovenly, pious or sceptical, honest or dishonest, 
tenderly parental or otherwise, able or stupid, liberal or conserva- 
tive, or is a child eager or lax in his morals or studies,—whatever it 
be, mental heredity is supposed to explain it all. It is time, we say, 
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that Sociology should definitely clear itself of all complicity in the 
dissemination of bare statements involving a belief in mental 
heredity, and should settle down to trace cultural variations to 
definite cultural conditions before resorting to the theory of 
heredity. 


(f) With the Darwinian incubus removed, Sociology may 
breathe freely at last. Its fundamental basis being unequivocally 
determined as human nature depending specifically and funda- 
mentally on socially and historically developed culture for self- 
expression and self-realisation, it has done with occult, incalculable 
and non-social causes—with the innately and strikingly different 
mentalities and capricious instincts of different sexes, different 
races, different nations, different classes, and different individuals— 
and may boldly proceed on the assumption that man is strictly a 
social being, inconceivable and a nonentity apart from society. If 
it be also agreed that man is essentially fitted for, and therefore 
only truly satisfied with, the highest civilisation or efflorescence of 
culture, and that progress towards a humanity distinguished by the 
universal prevalance of the love of fellowship, science, and refine- 
ment, is a sober fact, sociologists may be said to possess a reliable 
guide in interpreting the past, in understanding and counselling the 
present, and in forecasting the future. Their labours will not be 
less arduous; but they will work with the consciousness that they 
are actively reducing a chaos into a cosmos, a mass of apparently 
intractable facts into a self-consistent and self-maintained system of 
reality. This will be the beginning of Sociology as a strict science, 
for a strict science with its primary unit—in this case the nature of 
man—scientifically undetermined, is inconceivable. If, against that, 
it be urged, with Gumplowicz, that the social group’ is the sociolo- 
gical element, or, with Durkheim, that even the mental categories of 
space, time, cause, etc., are social products, the answer is still that 
only the unique cultural nature of man makes civilised groups and 
universal thought possible, and that it alone explains the wherefore 
of collective effort and the whither of social development. 


(g) Finally, the present writer ventures to suggest that the 
Sociological Society should institute an inquiry having for its 
object the determination of the precise sphere of influence of the 
collective or cultural, as distinct from the individual or hereditary, 
factor in all matters appertaining to the intellectual, moral, zesthetic, 
and practical capacities and attainments of individuals and groups 

1. It would be more correct to say: Mankind; for as the individual is 
the culture-demanding unit, so mankind is the culture-supplying unit. The 


family, the mart, and the social group might be regarded as the principal 
culture-mediating units. 
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of individuals, the investigators to bear in mind the crucial import- 
ance of studying different peoples and members of different classes 
under the same cultural conditions (e.g., in school and college), and 
vice versa (e.g., by comparing the achievements of blue-eyed 
‘Aryans’ in the mountains of Kurdistan! with those of woolly- 
haired Africans in the universities of Europe). Such an inquiry 
should yield invaluable insight into the causes, the nature, and 
the development of social institutions and activities. 

G. SPILLER. 


1 Felix von Luschan, The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia, 1911. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN AMERICA,’ 


Tue first thing to which the mind of the English student in America 
has to adjust itself is the fact of the many Americas of which, 
during even the briefest period of inquiry, he becomes conscious. 
And it must be realised that only a fragment of one region can be 
seen. The visitor may spend his time along a chain of the great 
cities, or in the academic groups of the East and Middle West, or 
among the men of business and action between the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Great Lakes; or he may keep, as I have done, 
within the long-settled area marked at its extreme points by Boston, 
Pittsburg, Washington and Philadelphia. And his journey will 
end, inevitably, in a chaos of memories and impressions and more 
or less unrelated facts. He will quickly learn that there are other 
Americas: the new West, with its wide spaces lately brought 
under the hand of man; the Pacific slope, with its people looking 
in profound misgiving across to the teeming lands of the yellow 
races; the old South, becoming here and there transformed out of 
recognition through its late conquest by modern industrialism. 
We are aware of the immensity of the United States, but we are 
apt to forget their extraordinary variety. There is here not a single 
problem of race or government or social structure, but many 
problems, every one of which is more than sufficiently baffling. 

It is now more than two generations since the American Union 
lost its homogeneous character. Consider, for a moment, the 
significance of the population figures. In 1790, the year of the 
first census, the inhabitants of the new republic numbered not quite 
four millions (less than one-half of the then population of Ireland) ; 
in 1910 they were 92 millions. This immense total, of course, has 
not been reached by the multiplication of the original colonists, but 
chiefly through successive waves of immigrants from, in turn, 
almost every European country. First in order came the Irish, 
driven across the sea by the famine of the ’forties and its results, 
and the Germans, influenced by the upheaval of the revolutionary 
year 1848. At the crucial stage in the history of the United States, 
when the country was in need of men for the development of 
industry and the settlement of new lands, came the Civil War, with 
its estimated loss of a million and three-quarters of able-bodied 
citizens. Under the pressure of the incessant stream of immigrants 
the older American stock declined, until in 1900 only about one- 
half the total—or about 35 millions—were classed in the census as 
native whites. Of these many millions were the children of 
foreign-born parents, while of the remainder about 10} millions 


1. A paper read before the Sociological Society, March 31, 1914. 
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were born and brought up in Europe. The negro population at 
that time was about 9 millions. During the fourteen years that 
have gone by since this enumeration the stream of immigrants has 
been enlarged and accelerated. In 1906, for the first time, it 
brought over a million new citizens into the republic, and the 
number has been increased year by year until to-day. The 
population thus composed, to an ever enlarging extent of trans- 
planted groups, is singularly scattered. Some 15 millions are con- 
centrated in about a score of rapidly expanding cities; a further 
large portion is to be found in new, and hideous, industrial centres 
of smaller extent. There is still room for agricultural settlers, 
broad lands in the Western States calling for human labour and 
enterprise; but, as a young American writer says: ‘‘ The great 
social adventure of America is no longer the conquest of the wilder- 
ness, but the absorption of 50 million peoples. . . . It means 
that America is turning from the contrast between her courage and 
nature’s obstacles, to a comparison of her civilisation with 
Europe.’"! In endeavouring, therefore, to disengage and to 
estimate the social forces of the United States we find ourselves 
confronted with a situation hitherto unparalleled in the world. 
Plato and Aristotle thought in terms of ten thousand homogeneous 
villagers; we have to think in terms of a hundred million people of all 
races and all traditions, crossbred and inbred, subject to climates they 
have never lived in before, plumped down on a continent in the midst of 
a strange civilisation. We have to deal with all grades of life from the 
frontier to the metropolis, with men who differ in sense of fact, in ideal, 
in the very groundwork of morals.2 
There, then, is the first great mass of fact that we have to consider— 
the material out of which America is being made. 

Mr. Zangwill has relieved us in part of the trouble of consulting 
the recent Blue Books by printing as an appendix to The Melting 
Pot the statistics of immigration during the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1913. The total is 1,427,227—practically a million and a 
half. The table contains several surprises. There is a common 
impression that Great Britain has ceased to contribute to the 
population of the United States, and that the stream of Irish 
immigration is drying up. Yet in the last completed year the 
English immigrants numbered 100,062, the Scotch 31,434, the 
Irish 48,103—altogether, with 3,922 from Wales, 183,521 from the 
British Isles. Scandinavia, with its small reserves of population, 
contributed 51,650; Germany, 101,764; Austria-Hungary, 144,790; 
Greece and the Balkan States, 70,561; Russia, nearly 100,000; 
Poland, 185,207; Italy, 318,519 (more than a quarter of a million 
of these being from the south); while the Hebrews numbered 

1. Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Politics, p. 189, New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1913. London: Fisher Unwin. 

2. Op cit., p. 104. 
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105,826. With the exception of the Jews the vast majority are of 
peasant stock, but all alike tend to be swallowed up in the cauldron 
of Transatlantic industrialism. The rough American classification 
divides them into North and South, white men and others'—those 
from Northern and North-Western Europe, who come from com- 
paratively free communities and are more or less of our family, and 
those of more pronouncedly alien blood and type, the overflow of 
Eastern and Southern despotisms, political and ecclesiastical. The 
Northerners generally, and the refugees from Russia and Poland 
invariably, go as settlers : they are cutting themselves off decisively 
from the past of their race. But this is not equally true of other 
peoples. Increasingly the Italians and Greeks emigrate in youth 
with the intention of going back with their gains in early manhood ; 
most often they postpone marriage until their return. Their 
enterprise, therefore, need not in the end involve the depopulation 
and impoverishment of the south-eastern European states. Nor does 
it, apparently, mean the disappearance of nationality. At least 
50,000 Greek soldiers in the Balkan War had come from America, 
and the inquirer in New England or Pennsylvania soon discovers, 
by talk with the barbers or drug-store assistants, how keen is 
the national feeling of the immigrant. Now, as we all know, 
the problem of the hour in America is the relation of this enormous 
alien population to the developing society and to the institutions 
of the American Union. The older and simpler policy was 
embodied in the conception of the Republic as the Mother of 
Refugees—the conception expressed, for example, in the motto 
chosen for the Statue of Liberty—some lines from a sonnet by a 
Jewish immigrant woman :— 
Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me; 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
There are still representative Americans—for example, ex-president 
Eliot of Harvard—who cling to the older view, that the United 
States may without misgiving continue to welcome the immigrant 
multitude and that the end is assimilation to the American nation ; 
but it is abundantly evident that American opinion is seriously 
changing. The contrasted views of the question have recently 
been brought before us by two writers from our own side of the 
Atlantic. First, as I need hardly remind you, we have Mr. Zang- 
will, in the play that has lately aroused so much discussion in 
London,? with his insistence upon the unlimited, and entirely 

1. The Southern Italian, said a member of the U.S. Immigration Com- 
mission, is not a white man; neither is the Syrian. 
2. The Melting Pot. By Israel Zangwill. Wm. Heinemann, 1914. 
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beneficent, possibilities of immigration and settlement. I quote a 
typical passage :— 


Davip : ‘“‘America is God’s Crucible, the great Melting-Pot where all 
the races of Europe are melting and re-forming! Here you stand, good 
folk, think I, when I see them at Ellis Island, here you stand in your 
fifty groups, with your fifty languages and histories, and your fifty blood- 
hatreds and rivalries. But you won’t be long like that, brothers, for 
these are the fires of God you’ve come to—these are the fires of God. A 
fig for your feuds and vendettas! Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen 
and Englishmen, Jews and Russians—into the Crucible with you all! 
God is making the American. He is not yet arrived. He is only in the 
Crucible, I tell you : he will be the fusion of all races, perhaps the coming 
superman.”’ 

And again, in the last scene: 

Davin: ‘ There she lies, the great Melting-Pot—listen! Can’t you 
hear the roaring and the bubbling? There gapes her mouth—the harbour 
where a thousand mammoth feeders come from the ends of the world to 
pour in their human freight. Ah, what a stirring and a seething! Celt 
and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Greek and Syrian—black and yellow——”’ 

VerRA: Jew and Gentile——”’ 

Davip: “ Yes, East and West, and North and South, the palm and 
the pine, the pole and the equator, the crescent and the cross—how the 
great Alchemist melts and fuses them with his purging flame! Here 
shall they all unite to build the Republic of Man and the Kingdom of 
God. Ah, Vera, what is the glory of Rome and Jerusalem where all 
nations and races come to worship, and look back, compared with the 
glory of America, where all races and nations come to labour and look 
forward ? 

Mr. Zangwill sees the new American society as a complete 
amalgam of all the peoples, at present separate and hostile, with all 
their prejudices and feuds, physical and spiritual repulsions, 
consumed and transmuted through the action of the Crucible. Not 
so, however, Mr. Alfred Zimmern, whose acute and powerful state- 
ment of the problem appeared in the Sociological Review of July, 
1912. Mr, Zimmern rejects the idea of fusion. Transplantation, 
he argues, even transplantation to the New World, does not mean 
a fresh start, spiritually. You cannot make the Lithuanian, the 
Bulgarian, or the Levantine into an American, but what you can 
do is to kill in him his own little spiritual inheritance. If the 
earlier batches of immigrants tended to merge into the American 
population—which is doubtful, witness the Pennsylvania Dutch— 
the process is no longer going on now that each European race has 
sent enough men and women to form a community in America. 
The separate nationalisms are perpetuated ; the chief thing the alien 
learns in the United States is the preservation of his own 
nationalism, |The Crucible, Mr. Zimmern contends, is an illusion. 
‘America is not a melting-pot, but a pot of varnish.” The one 
unmistakeable product of the immigration process is a vast 
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proletariat, living in conditions which repeat and intensify the 
industrial serfdom of Europe. 

I can make no attempt to decide between these two authorities. 
But it should be observed that Mr. Zangwill presents the problem 
in extreme form ; indeed, his play—as is the way with thesis plays 
of this type—does not present the problem at all. He evades it 
by embodying the idea, or the process, of absorption in a musical 
genius, who is, to be sure, a Russian Jew, but concerning whom 
the essential fact is not his racial or religious tradition but his 
creative faculty. The destiny of such individuals is irrelevant to 
the issue, since they inevitably transcend the racial boundaries. 
There is, it will be admitted, much evidence in favour of Mr. 
Zimmern’s view, even if we put aside the Jew, who has so far been 
thoroughly absorbed only in small numbers, and chiefly into the 
rich or aristocratic communities. We cannot, however, at present 
set a limit to the power of assimilation possessed by the United 
States, with their incalculable economic opportunities, nor to the 
influences exerted upon the younger generation of immigrants 
by the common life of the cities, the schools, and innumerable other 
cultural forces. We have, moreover, to consider the possibilities 
inherent in this unexampled situation with its gradual turning over 
of the controlling power in the State to an alien democracy 
becoming conscious of its destiny. These people have already the power 
of numbers, of physique, and reproductive capacity ; and they take 
into the civilisation of America a fertilizing stream of intellectual 
and emotional force which will work out in ways that are impossible 
to forecast. They come from some of the oldest races of Europe ; 
yet they are in reality among the youngest and freshest. Physi- 
cally they are unbroken, and for the first time in their history 
they are free and provided with opportunity: in a position, there- 
fore, to show of what they are capable. The outlook may be and 
is full of promise; but as to the industrial serfdom of to-day in 
the industrial centres of the Eastern States and the Middle West, 
there can be no doubt whatever : 


Few older Americans, except politicians and settlement-workers, know 
this new proletariat. It lives in Ghettos of its own, or in industrial 
towns, such as Gary and Pullman, created and baptised by some capi- 
talist employer. Those that know it best are either hardened into a 
callous indifference or sick at heart at its contemplation. ‘‘Go to Gary 
by all means,” said a Croatian physician to me in Chicago, “if you 
would see the Sodom and Gomorrah of my race.” Here, and in similar 
fortresses of capitalism (for they are strategically disposed like fortresses 
and sometimes even have walls and gates) the big industrial and trading 
corporations, who are the real rulers of America, keep their machines 
running by the aid of cheap south-east European labour. Thousands of 
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young workmen, mere ignorant peasant boys, form the raw material of 
some of the most highly protected and privileged American industries, 
while the most influentially protected of them all swallows up their still 
more ignorant sisters, at the rate of over a thousand a month, into the 
neighbouring large town. Here they are assimilated indeed into the 
New World, assimilated into American economic life, into its crude 
violence and naked brutality, without a taste of freedom or a hint of 
citizenship. Emerging, if they do emerge, as adults, and flung upon a 
world of which they know nothing except that it has robbed them of 
their birthright as human beings, they are the natural rank and file of 2 
labour revolt which alike in its grievances and its methods, will soon put 
all our European squabbles into the shade.! 


So far, Mr. Zimmern. And we must agree that industrialism 
in America is more hideous and inhuman than in any European 
country: consider the labour wars of the last twelve months— 
particularly, the horrors of the coal-miners’ strikes in West Virginia 
and Colorado. There is no federal regulation of labour, and in the 
matter of child labour the United States are to-day where we were 
half a century ago. Moreover, the contrast of the spectacle of 
luxury with the misery of labour is at least as glaring in 
an American city as it is in the Old World; and no observer can 
fail to note the significance of the contrast as it is presented, for 
example, in the unceasing movement up town in New York City. 
The peculiarity of the social structure of New York is the concentra- 
tion of business in the lower end of Manhattan Island and the 
constant shifting of the frontier between the business and residential 
quarters. As the private houses are pushed further and further 
up town, the avenues become occupied by the manufacturer and 
warehouseman ; the sweat-shop is planted alongside the store ; and 
every day at noon you see Fifth Avenue swarming with the men 
and women released from the workrooms—thousands of workers, 
nearly all aliens, the as yet unknown and untried New Americans. 
A visit to the swarming East Side, or to the great forum of the 
Cooper Union on Sunday evening is sufficient to reveal the moral 
and intellectual character of this element, the material of the 
American society that is to be—its children, bursting with vitality, 
gathered by the thousand into the free common schools and in 
part further stimulated by the classes and clubs of innumerable 
social settlements run by the apostles of Uplift; its adults crowding 
into the libraries, club-houses, and debating centres, organised in 
fraternities, reading newspapers printed in strange tongues, absorb- 
ing in the same languages or in their newly acquired English the 
hot-and-hot gospel of Anarchism, providing the 1.W.W. (Indus- 
trial Workers of the World), the American syndicalist organisation, 


1. Sociological Review, vol. v, p. 207. 
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with continuous bodies of recruits, and consuming with astonishing 
eagerness the writings of Nietzsche and Bernard Shaw.' 

It is, of course, in the Eastern and Middle States that the alien 
has become the decisive factor. So far the European immigrants 
are not massed in their multitudes beyond the cities of the central 
industrial region, and it is therefore on the Atlantic side that 
the native-born are dying out. The older Americans cannot 
gain comfort from the assumption that the difference is merely 
relative, for the vital statistics show how vast is the gap between 
the fecundity of the new Americans and the stagnancy of the old. 
But there is one consideration which may in a minor degree 
encourage the older American. The yearly million and a half 
does not represent a net increase by immigration. As we have 
seen, some of the European countries at present contributing most 
largely to the stream of newcomers receive a considerable number 
of their own people back every year, and it is probable that the 
numbers of the home-returning peasants and artisans will grow as 
the power of America to absorb European labour begins, as it 
obviously must, to diminish. 

For the older States, however, there is another important con- 
sideration which has been frequently dwelt upon. The East has 
been steadily depleted of native virility and initiative by the western 
drift of its more vigorous sons and daughters. A generation or 
more ago the Middle West was developed by the adventurous 
pioneers of the Atlantic States, and since then vast regions of the 
West have been in great part settled by the men and women of the 
Middle West.? Hence the real native America, once necessarily 
east of the Alleghanies, is now west of the Mississippi. This is 
the tract which furnishes for the student of to-day so large a crop 
of social and educational experiments, which is giving lessons to 
the world in varied developments of democracy, and is, among 
other things, demonstrating for the benefit of older communities 
the vitality of the association that may exist between city and 
university, laboratory and field or factory, government machine 
and cultural institution, 

A central and highly significant feature of this new society of 
the Western States is the State University, consciously developed 
in relation to civic and social needs. The universities of America 


_ 1. On the economic aspects of the immigration problem an immense 
literature has come into being, especially since the U.S. Immigration Com- 
mission of 1907. A good survey is contained in Immigration and Labor, 
by Isaac A. Hourwich, Ph.D. Putnams, 1912. 


2, See an interesting discussion of this aspect of the problem in 
Changing America, by Professor E. A. Ross, of Wisconsin. Fisher Unwin, 
1912. 
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are of three kinds: the old foundations of the academic tradition, 
the newer institutions owing their existence to the plutocratic 1 
founder, and the State universities, which have shown most energy 
in the Western region. It is, as a matter of fact, these last which 
have shown the way in the new and constructive movement of 
relating the activities of the university to the needs of city, 
community, and State. There are in the West thirteen state 
universities, with over 3,000 professors and 35,000 students of 
both sexes, who are getting their education almost entirely at the 
public expense, many of them continuing after the first year to : 
work themselves through the course by earning their livelihood 
in various occupations. The pioneer of the new order of 
universities, connected with city and state as intelligence depart- 
ments, was that of Michigan at Ann Arbor, especially in its scheme 
of student endowment ; but the example that has commanded most 
attention from inquirers in other parts of the world is the University 
of Wisconsin. It has developed itself as servant of the state— 
every one I believe, of its leading professors being directly 
associated with public administration through such bodies as the 
Conservation or Forestry Commissions, the scientific surveys, or 
the Board of Immigration. The professors administer or advise 
on a score of boards and commissions. The university has related 
itself not only to the cultural departments of the administration, 
but to the departments of finance and taxation, railways and labour, 
public health and agriculture. The public office and the public 
servant have acquired the habit of calling in the aid of academic 
authority. The university further enlarges its scope by means of 
extension courses, tuition by correspondence, itinerant teachers, 
travelling libraries, and local centres each with a staff of organisers 
and teachers. A bureau of general welfare answers thousands of 
inquiries on government, economics, public health, education, 
industry and every conceivable subject; a municipal reference 
bureau furnishes information upon civic subjects, while a discus- 
sion bureau handles every kind of query in relation to current 
events and controversies. Twenty years ago not more than four 
state universities in the country had as much money to spend on 
all their work as Wisconsin to-day spends on its extension side. 
This is the Wisconsin Idea, so frequently described and discussed, 
so eagerly and widely imitated and adapted.' 

Wisconsin, we are told by the thoroughgoing devotees of the ' 
new spirit of the West, has eliminated corruption and machine 
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1. See Ross’s Changing America; and for a suggestive treatment of the 
whole subject, with special reference to Michigan and other American a 
examples, Mr. Branford’s Interpretations and Forecasts. (London, 1914: _— 
Duckworth and Co.) 
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politics and has rid itself of the Boss. That declaration, no doubt, 
reflects an excessive optimism. The state, we suspect, cannot be 
so entirely paradisaic; and if it were, the progress so far achieved 
has probably been due, as has been suggested, less to the improve- 
ment of the machine than to the happy accident of Wisconsin’s 
producing leadership, social invention, and constructive minds, 
and a people endowed with the faculty of response. However that 
be, the most conservative among us may admit the pleasure and 
Stimulus of meeting representatives of the new West, with their 
infectious belief in all the latest applications of the democratic 
principle. These take the form, in state after state, of direct 
Primaries, the Referendum, Initiative, and Recall, and, with 
accelerated momentum, a measure of women’s enfranchisement. 
For the democrat from this country, commonly an opponent of the 
Referendum, it is instructive to talk with the Westerner on the 
subject. To him it is not an expedient of conservatism, a method of 
confirming the privileged in their vested interests, but a piece of 
pure democracy, a practical and effective check upon the political 
boss by a concentration of the common will. The experiments of 
yesterday and to-day are advanced enough; but it does not follow 
that the states which have adopted them are destined to become the 
most democratic in the republic. On the contrary, as Mr. 
Lippmann has pointed out, ‘‘ the West may follow the way of all 
agricultural communities to a rural and placid conservatism,’’ may 
be in time to come the heart of American complacency, while ‘‘the 
East, on the other hand, with its industrial problem, must go to 
far more revolutionary measures for a solution.”’ 

I come now to a criticism of the United States which is extremely 
familiar in the writings of European political theorists. America, 
we are constantly told, has no sense of the State. The American, 
says one daring generaliser, ‘‘ adores the flag, but suspects the 
State.’’ He clings to property, but is hostile to government. He 
has cherished an almost unparalleled contempt for the public 
service, and the disrepute into which he has allowed politics to fall 
is proverbial. There can be no doubt whatever that this feeling 
is breaking down, that the old American attitude towards public 
affairs and the public service is undergoing a profound change. 
The influences bringing it about are manifold. The vastness of 
the country has been, of course, the greatest obstacle to the crea- 
tion of a unified political and social feeling: those immense 
distances which, for example, make it next to impossible that the 
United States should develop a national Press. The daily news- 
paper is of necessity regional; even the weeklies can influence only 
a more or less contracted area, and as a consequence the monthly 
magazines alone are national in scope and appeal. Nowadays to 
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some extent the press syndicates tend to alter this condition, and with 
developing communications the remoter states are drawn towards 
the centre. Far more powerful, however, than such material forces 
have been, within recent years, the influences wielded by great 
national figures, such as Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. Quite apart from questions of personal merit or political 
ability, it is impossible to deny to Mr. Roosevelt the credit of 
having done pioneer work in rescuing the office of president from 
the toils of the political machine, in giving it actuality and making 
it embody the idea of national unity. This, coupled with the policy 
of conserving the national resources, may after all be the basis of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s claim to the gratitude of posterity. And in regard 
to this movement towards making the State a reality, it is equally 
impossible not to recognise the remarkable position and tendency 
of President Wilson. By training and temperament he is a Whig, 
steeped in the knowledge of English law and constitutional history. 
‘“* We Americans,”’ he once said, ‘‘ are to keep or lose our place of 
distinction among the nations by keeping or losing our faith in 
the practicability of individual liberty.’’ Yet no one can fail to 
see that, despite this theoretical standpoint, Mr. Wilson has been 
attempting and accomplishing things which have carried him very 
far from the conceptions and practices of liberal individualism. He 
has taken counsel with representatives of all parties, and at every 
step has acted, seemingly, from a profound conviction of the power 
and beneficence of state action. And further, in this connection, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the effect of the Panama 
enterprise upon the general American feeling with regard to the 
State, its powers and reality. The Panama Canal is the greatest 
single undertaking ever carried through by government agency. 
In America at this moment (the time of the practical test and of 
expert or other criticism has not yet come) the Canal is esteemed 
a triumphant product of engineering skill, administrative efficiency 
and purity, and the application of science to the destruction of 
disease and the maintenance of a high standard of life. The 
future may prove this view to be accurate, or may prove it to be an 
over-estimate. But in either case the American public has learned 
from the Panama Canal a lesson of incalculable import : the lesson 
that, as Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer and executive officer, 
put it a short time ago, a Government confronted with a task of 
this kind can command all the resources of technical experience 
and professional enthusiasm available for a private corporation, 
and can, moreover, beat the private corporation in the matter of 
economy. The result need not be, as Colonel Goethals was at 
pains to point out, an argument on an impressive scale in favour 
of socialistic schemes of government industry and control. But 


as to its psychological effect, in revealing to the American mind 
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the reality and power of the central Government and in strengthen- 
ing the growing sense of the State, there can be no possibility 
of doubt. 

English students of American society are given to complaining 
that in the United States the term sociology is commonly applied 
to matters of practice—to collective effort in social reform or social 
service. This is so, and if after coming in contact with America, 
the English observer is tempted himself to fall into the American 
way, his excuse must be that he cannot detach himself from a 
sense of the rapidity and challenging variety of the things that 
are being done on the other side. He notes, for example, the 
remarkable vigour of the civic revival; the fight, ever reorganised 
and renewed, against municipal corruption; the merciless 
exposures of conspiracy and ‘“‘ graft’’ which have brought into 
being a new journalistic industry ; the schemes of city construction 
—not seldom, it must be admitted, disappointing in actual result 
though sufficiently grandiose on paper; the enthusiasm for public 
health, for the redemption of child life, for the systematic creation 
of moral equivalents for vicious activity. He watches the making 
of playgrounds, of park-ways and park-belts; the gradual emerg- 
ence of the designed civic centre; the extraordinary re-creation of 
the great railway stations as buildings not only of convenience and 
efficiency, but of spacious dignity and an almost religious silence. 
He notes, again, the rapid spread of Commission Government in 
the cities—an expedient which, started at Galveston, Texas, as an 
emergency measure, has been adopted by hundreds of towns to the 
accompaniment of plaudits from the reformers. Civic administra- 
tion by a paid commission is not what we in England understand 
by self-government : rather it is a confession of failure on behalf of 
the established forms of self-government; but it is not difficult to 
share the American reformist view that the commission may be 
made a powerful instrument for civic well-being. Allied with this, 
and with the broader movement for the redemption of politics, is 
that still more characteristic American enthusiasm for the redemp- 
tion of business—the conception of business as the essential religion 
of the modern man. Mr. Lowes Dickinson was, I believe, the first 
English writer to call attention to this striking development of the 
American spirit, and he thought it so bound up with the crudest 
kinds of advertisement as to be almost wholly contemptible. So 
simple and harsh a judgment, however, is, to say the least, inadequate. 
The religion of business, as anyone can see, has its vulgar and 
vicious side, and some would contend that the modern American’s 
rediscovery of Robert Owen’s principle that honesty and generosity 
are the highest money power in commerce and industry is not 
to be reckoned an ethical advance. But the point is that the idea 
is working out in various new schemes of production and 
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distribution—witness the striking minimum-wage experiments by 
a growing number of manufacturing and retail firms—and 
from such schemes, apart from the vexed question of Scientific 
Management, there is reason to expect many valuable 
results. No one can say that the prospect for America is without 
peril. The complex race and colour problem, the vast concentra- 
tions of wealth and privilege, the might of the industrial and 
trading corporations, the delicate balance of international credit, 
the menace of insurgent Labour—these and innumerable other 
problems suggest incalculable possibilities of disaster. But on 
the other side, the bright side, how many and how encouraging 
are the signs of the hour! 

America leaves upon the mind a multiform and extraordinarily 
stimulating impression. There is the keen personal delight of 
meeting crowds of eager and capable people, who show to the 
English visitor and inquirer a cordiality and helpfulness that 
cannot be described and that beggars all gratitude. There is the 
continual challenge of men and women working with gusto in 
innumerable avenues of study and thought and public service. 
There is the coming into view of a new ethic of government and 
people, of employer and employed, of city and citizen. There is a 
new sense of collective self-criticism and common effort, expanding 
from city to state, from state to nation; there is the pervading 
atmosphere of freedom from the shackles of the past and the 
outworn ; the feel of a great community in the making, building 
the house of humanity on a finer design and with a broader span. 
‘There are nations,’’ says Professor Eucken, ‘“‘ whose problems 
and difficulties are greater than their ability to solve them; there 
are others whose human energy is sufficient for the most difficult 
problems because it makes them rise from overflowing life towards 
the unlimited.’”’ And of these nations, he adds, is America. 

S. K. RatcLirre. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
REPLY FROM MR. F. W. TAYLOR. 


I am greatly interested in Mr. Edward Cadbury’s article on ‘‘ Some 
Principles of Industrial Organization.’’ It appears to me that Mr. 
Cadbury has made a very earnest and impartial effort to represent 
fairly the principles of Scientific Management. It is my impres- 
sion, however, that he has never taken the trouble to investigate 
personally a company which was actually running under those 
principles, and that he is, therefore, not competent to judge as to 
the practical results obtained from working under our system of 
management. I judge this from the criticisms he has made, 
particularly in the following paragraphs :— 


‘* The incentive to the workman is supplied by higher wages, 
from 30 per cent. to 60 per cent. above the average rate being 
paid. In this connection it is suggested that too high a wage 
has a deteriorating effect on the workman—while 60 per cent. 
increase makes him more healthy, regular in his habits, and in 
attendance at work, 200 per cent. makes ':im shiftless and careless 
and he loses time at his work : a surprising assertion after what 
has been claimed for the moral effect of the system ! ”’ 

“‘ The essence of the system is the concentration of attention 
upon limited and intensive tasks. The work is minutely sub- 
divided, and this must mean monotony and greater nervous 
strain. It is impossible to give specific proof of this, but the 
evidence offered on the other side by the efficiency engineers is 
too general to be satisfactory ’’ (p. 102). 

“ It is still an open question whether the device of specializing 
workers by limiting each man to one minute section of work is 
a step towards economic progress from a national point of view, 
but I will leave this matter until I deal with the effect of scientific 
methods on personality and character’’ (p. 103). 

“* Even if monotony of work is not solely responsible for this 
condition of things it at least intensifies it and does nothing to 
counteract it. Therefore any sub-division of labour in the 
direction of eliminating any little judgment and initiative as to 
methods of work, valuable as it might be in its immediate results 
on production, would almost certainly in the long run produce 
effects which would lower the whole capacity of the worker. At 
the recent meetings of the British Association it was stated by 
the reader of one of the papers, that the gulf between the artisan 
and the unskilled labourer has widened in the last thirty years; 
while the artisan has progressed the unskilled labourer has 
remained stationary, if he has not deteriorated ; and I believe the 
greater monotony of his work is partly accountable for this. And 
pay _ this tendency be accentuated by the Taylor system ? "’ 
Pp. 104). 

“Undoubtedly there is great waste in the present slipshod 


methods, and great advances towards the scientific selection of 
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workmen, time-study of operations, recording of results, standard- 
ization of tools and equipment, and careful cost estimates, are 
necessary ; but the reduction of the workman to a living tool, with 
differential bonus schemes to induce him to expend his last ounce 
of energy, while initiative and judgment and freedom of move- 
ment are eliminated, in the long run must either demoralise the 
workman, or more likely in England, produce great resentment 
o result in serious differences between masters and men”’ 
Pp. 105). 

*“‘ It seems to me that in the long run it will defeat itself for 
employers to consider a man merely as a tool. We must keep 
in mind that a man and his personality is always an end in itself, 
and working people in the future will have to be treated less as 
tools and more as men "’ (p. 106). 


I am very certain that Mr. Cadbury would not have written the 
paragraphs referred to if he had made a sufficient investigation of 
the conditions which prevail under our system. 

During the past four or five years our system of management 
has been minutely examined by some twenty or thirty of the most 
able and intelligent investigators in our country, with the object of 
arriving at the exact truth as to the effect of the system upon the 
prosperity, wages, health and contentment and satisfactory condi- 
tions of the men working under it. I may say that the majority of 
these investigators came to their task with a prejudice against what 
we were doing, and I think that the paragraphs which I have called 
to your attention in Mr, Cadbury’s paper fairly represent the 
doubts and questions in the mind of the average investigator, as 
they existed before seeing our system. These men came, very 
largely, representing the magazines and the Welfare Associations 
of our country, and their object was to get at the exact truth. They 
represented as impartial a body of men as | think could be found 
in the United States and, without an exception, they arrived at the 
—* that the fears expressed by Mr. Cadbury are not 
justified. 

To itemize: Mr. Cadbury fears that ‘‘ the assignment of daily 
tasks to workmen may lead to a great nervous and physical strain, 
‘the reduction of the workman to a living tool,” and may 
‘‘ induce him to spend his last ounce of energy while initiative and 
judgment and freedom of movement are eliminated.”’ The effect of 
assigning equitable and fair tasks (and fair tasks have been 
universally insisted upon in our writings) is just the opposite of 
what Mr. Cadbury fears. wl 

These tasks guard against the possibility of over-driving and 
over-working the workmen. They are fixed only after the most 
careful study of the fatigue of the man, and are adjusted so as to 
prevent him from assuming an improper burden. We all know, 
on the other hand, that under the old method of assigning tasks by 
guess-work ‘‘ nigger-driving ’ of the workmen was no uncommon 
thing. So certain am I that the tasks which are assigned in the 
companies running under our system of management are not 
improper, that I have a standing offer (which I make to every 
impartial investigator going into any machine shop in this country 
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running under our system) of $50.00 which I will pay for every 
single workman who, in the judgment of the investigator is over- 
worked, or has been assigned a task which is too severe for him to 
carry out. 

As a proof that the tasks which have been assigned under our 
system are just and fair: In the works of the Link-Belt Co. in 
Philadelphia, for example, 98 per cent. of the workmen, each day, 
successfully accomplish the tasks which are assigned them ; and for 
this, these men receive from 30 to 100 per cent. higher wages than 
they would get elsewhere. 

As to the intense monotony of the work under Scientific 
Management which Mr. Cadbury refers to: One of the cardinal 
principles of our system of management is that every man who 
comes into the employ of one of our companies (from the ordinary 
labourer to the most skilled mechanic) must be taught and trained 
to do a higher, more interesting, and better class of work than he 
was able to do when he came to us, and that when he has been 
trained to do a higher class of work he automatically, as it were, 
receives the higher wages that go with this work. _ Instead of 
limiting workmen to one particular job we insist that all of our 
workmen must learn how to do a variety of work. This is just the 
opposite of the old grinding system which held men down to a 
single job, and if Mr, Cadbury had investigated the facts more 
extensively he would not have made this error. 

In several different places Mr. Cadbury implies that our system 
treats men as “ tools and implements ’’—not as men. A personal 
investigation of our companies would have shown him that our 
workmen, far from being tools and implements, have greater 
independence and freedom to express their minds than the men in 
other companies. 

One of the marked characteristics of the shop working under 
our system is that there are, every day, more complaints made on 
the part of the workmen that the management has failed to do its 
duty in some respect than there are complaints on the part of the 
management of failure on the part of the workmen. Every work- 
man is perfectly free to complain of the smallest shortcoming on the 
part of the management, and such complaints must be immediately 
acted upon. The complaints, both on the part of the men and on 
the part of the management, are made in a friendly spirit. The 
word ‘‘demand’’ is unknown under Scientific Management. 
There never has been such complete democracy in the management 
of industrial establishments as exists in our shops. 

The great characteristic of our management which Mr. Cadbury 
has apparently failed to grasp is, that for the first time, so far as I 
know, there has gradually been established in the industrial world 
a code of laws which are binding on the workman as well as 
on all those on the management side of the business. And these 
laws have been developed from the scientific side and through the 
most careful experiments, with the object of doing justice to both 
sides. This code of laws binds the President, the Board of = + 
Directors, and all the officers of the company, just as it does the 
smallest and least important labourer in the establishment. This 
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is the first instance of the rigid application of laws alike to the 
management and the workmen, and this, again, represents true 
democracy. Workmen, foremen, and managers trained under our 
system are in immense demand in this country; and yet, without 
any question, the workmen are so contented and happy that the 
average number of years they remain in the service of our com- 
panies is far longer than in any similar companies in this country. 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 
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PANAMA PACIFIC EXHIBITION. 
THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Panama Pacific International Exposition, to be held at San Francisco 
next year, will have a department of Social Economy surpassing in com- 
pleteness anything that has so far been organised in this direction. The 
plan of the Exhibition is contemporary rather than historical. It aims 
chiefly to present the progress of the world during the past ten years, the 
epoch of the Panama Canal—an achievement made possible only by the 
rigid application of discoveries in hygiene, alike for prevention and 
efficiency. 

For two reasons in particular the Social Economy exhibit will be note- 
worthy : first, because the immense amount of experimental work and pro- 
gress in this field during the last ten years, both in America and in 
Europe, makes a representative survey unusuaily valuable; and, secondly, 
because the organisation of the department is being conducted along lines 
which mark an interesting and instructive departure in the history of 
exhibitions—the idea, in brief, being to benefit the visitor rather than the 
exhibitor. Hitherto individual exhibitors have been allowed to show all 
that they had or did in detail, with resulting waste of material and space. 
Here each individual or organisation is to be confined to a particular 
specialty, to the thing in which they most excel, each exhibit being 
arranged to accomplish some definite purpose—to represent an idea or 
display a method and results. It is a sign of the times that exhibitions 
are becoming less conglomerate and more definite in scope. In the early 
stages of civilisation festivals and fairs were held for the purpose of ex- 
changing goods. The modern international exposition has developed, as 
the scope of these fairs was transformed, from an exchange of goods to 
an exchange of ideas, and an important feature of this evolution has been 
the growing recognition of the educational value of exhibits. The museum, 
an outgrowth of the exposition, is no longer a mere collection of curios, 
but rather a presentation of exhaustive studies of special subjects. To-day 
in America, and increasingly in this country, a temporary exhibit is 
assembled at almost every congress and convention. At such gatherings 
the habitual thesis-reader is finding it more and more difficult to secure 
an audience, because the visitors feel that a study of the exhibit is more 
profitable as well as more interesting. Many national organisations now 
maintain permanent museums and travelling exhibits, and in some cases 
the local branches of the organisations have made such demands that it 
has become necessary to manufacture specialised exhibits and keep them 
for sale. Museums also have found it necessary to keep for exchange or 
sale special exhibits for the use of colleges, schools, or other museums. 
Several exhibit bureaus have been established throughout the United States 
for the purpose of determining exhibit values by experiment and furnishing 
free information and advice to exhibitors. The Panama Pacific Exposition, 
in keeping with this growing recognition, is making its exhibit selective, 
and the Department of Social Economy is carrying the educational idea 
still further by arranging exhibits according to subjects and subdivisions 

of subjects, and not by geographical localities. 
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In the world of American industry few things have been more re- 
markable of late than the rapid and systematised extension of what is 
called welfare work, the progress of which will be strikingly illustrated 
in the Social Economy Section. For example, one of the great electric 
lighting companies will have an exhibit on factory lighting. It shows 
model of the human eye, four feet in diameter with a section removed. 
In front is placed a picture of a tall building lighted from behind. The 
light from the picture passes through the pupil of the eye and gives an 
inverted image on the retina. The model is so constructed that when the 
light is dim the image is dim, when the light is properly adjusted the 
image is clear, and when the light glares the pupil contracts, the muscles 
adjust themselves and the image is again dim, illustrating the behaviour 
of the eye under similar conditions. Behind this exhibit are shown 
exterior views of two factories, one well and one badly lighted, and under- 
neath is given the cost of plant and maintenance, together with the profits 
from each factory, showing that good lighting pays in actual dollars and 
cents. Statistics are also cited to indicate the number of dollars a year 
saved in threads alone, in textile factories, by improving the lighting 
conditions : there is, of course, no charity in any of this welfare work of 
the big corporations. There are also given statistics to show the condition 
of the eyes among the workers in the two factories, and models showing 
eye diseases caused by working in dim or glaring lights, dust, etc. 

The United States Bureau of Public Health is preparing an exhibit 
on communicable diseases which is designed to be the finest exhibit in 
hygiene ever made. There are to be models of every insect-carrier of 
disease, and of the stage by which contamination is effected. Moving 
pictures will illustrate conditions of infection, etc., for every known com- 
unicable disease. Models of wells showing water pollution will be accom- 
panied by exhibits of all preventive measures. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion of the Inter-State Health Association will have an elaborate exhibit 
on hookworm or trichinosis, showing how one-third of the population of 
' the world lives in the hookworm belts and is subject to its ravages. 
Models will show how the worm enters the bare foot from polluted soil in 
districts where sanitation is either bad or absent; how it gets from the 
blood to the lungs, to trachea, stomach, and intestines; how it tears the 
intestines, etc. Models of healthy and affected children and children after 
treatment, and of methods of prevention are shown, together with an 
exhibit of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation in going through 
affected rural districts, administering treatment, teaching prevention, and 
enforcing better sdnitation. The Carnegie Institute of Washington will 
have an exhibit on Nutrition and Eugenics, and in connection with the 
former it will show machinery for testing food values, and the results of 
the institute’s considerable researches along these lines. In connection 
with child welfare, the city of San Francisco is to turn over ten acres of 
_ ground outside the exposition for a model playground—not the most 
elaborate or expensive type that could be devised, but a standard type of 
playground within the possibilities of the ordinary city. A day nursery 
will be run in connection with it, and pure milk depdts such as have for 
several years been in operation in New York. There will be a Household 
Economy exhibit showing what the standard of living should be for families 
of varied incomes, with model homes and menus, shopping demonstrations, 
the exposure of fakes, and so forth. 

Every city which has a contribution in household economy to make will 
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be represented, and the State Departments of Public Health will display 
their various methods of educating the public in matters of health. Col- 
lections of charts, statistics, etc., are being avoided as far as possible, 
but, inasmuch as there are two classes of visitors to be considered, the 
lay and the professional, the exposition will be arranged to show the lay 
visitor the whole scheme of an exhibit graphically, at a glance; while 
statistics and other detail for the professional will be there in folding 
cabinets for inspection, or shown by means of the lantern. 

The classification of Social Economy is always difficult, owing to the 
differences of specialists. The scientists desire that the classification shall 
show the logical analysis of scientific subjects, while the social workers 
wish it to outline the sequence of their activities. The following list of 
groups will show, roughly, the manner in which the difficulty has been 
met by the organisers of the Social Economy Section at San Francisco :— 

Agencies for the Study. Investigation and Betterment of Social and 
Economic Conditions—inciuding public bureaus, commissions, societies 
(of every kind), private agencies, commercial organisations, museums ; 
special educational agencies, literature, congresses; surveys and special 
community investigations. 


= 


Economic Resources and Organisations—including physical resources and 
! ints characteristics ; location and organisation of industrial enterprises, general 
em \ industrial statistics; government promotion of industry; conservation of 
national resources. 

Demography; Eugenics—including composition, characteristics, and 
} a movement of population; statistical methods, machines, and appliances ; 
immigration ; eugenic research and experiment. 

he Hygiene—including vital statistics; growth and nutrition, food ; hygiene 

rf f 44 of infancy and childhood ; care of the sick, nursing ; communicable diseases ; 
hs ‘GS State and municipal hygiene, public health work, industrial hygiene, 
pH occupational diseases ; special hygiene : traffic and transportation, military, 
naval, tropical, mental, sex, dental. 

tek Alcohol, Drugs, and Tobacco—including physiological and other effects ; 
eal Statistics of consumption and economic cost ; organised efforts for lessening 
intemperance. 

a * Labour—including regulation and inspection; woman and child labour; 
- .. organisation of employees and employers; wages and cost of living; in- 
me. dustrial disputes; statistics of unemployment, treatment of unemployed ; 

1” accidents and employer’s liability. 


Other groups include co-operative institutions, banks and provident in- 
stitutions, charities and methods of correction, the machinery of legislation 
and electoral systems, public utilities, municipal enterprise, housing, 
town-planning, and recreation. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER: Being a Study of the Tendencies of the 
Emotions and Sentiments. By Alexander F. Shand, M.A. 
Macmillan. 12/- net. 

Mr. SHAND has written a very charming book, full of original and most 

interesting suggestion, and easy and delightful to read. In case this 

sounds like the facile compliment of a friend, or raises the suspicion that 
it may be the prelude to some subtle attack, I hasten to add that the book 
consists of more than five hundred closely printed pages, that its subject 
is ethology or the science of character, and that it enunciates this science 
in twelve dozen separately formulated, distinct laws, which it claims to 
have discovered. This might lead us to expect a dry-as-dust research, but 
we have on the contrary a book of intense human interest. Indeed the 
wonder is when the subject of human character can be presented in this 
form, that we should have any demand for that jam-concealed but to me 
unpleasant powder, the psychological novel. Mr. Shand illustrates his 
work with abundant references to classical authors, but his illustrations 
never run away with him, never overbalance his argument, never weary 

the reader. Take for example the analysis of Scott’s Lucy Ashton, pp. 165- 

168, at once admirable in itself and perfect in its elucidation of the principle 

the writer is mainly concerned to establish. He never allows us to forget 

the serious intention and strict scientific form of the inquiry, yet there is 
complete absence of pedantry, and there is no attempt to build up the laws 
into a rigid architectonic system. 

Mr. Shand’s book comes out at a fortunate moment, for at the present 
time there is everywhere a keen and intense interest in Psychology. We 
are living in a kind of Columbus age of this new and rapidly expanding 
realm. New worlds are being discovered, new regions of reality, whose 
existence has been until recently not merely unknown, but unimaginable. 
Like the old mariners who never felt at ease when out of sight of the shore, 
the old psychologists never dared to speculate concerning a reality which 
was not in plain and obvious relation to the material organism. How 
different to-day! The science of a new spiritual reality, variously named 
the unconscious, the sub-conscious, the co-conscious—terms which seemed 
formerly to involve a logical absurdity in the idea they sought to express— 
is making rapid progress, and completely revolutionising both the theory 
and the practice of our mental science. Profound problems of personality 
are being revealed and the material organism instead of being regarded as 
the fons et origo of conscious experience, is being recognised as the part 
only, albeit the central and essential condition of activity, of a whole 
reality which overflows it infinitely. The body with its wonderfully con- 
trived nervous system is for the new psychiatry the effective instrument of 
a spiritual activity. Character is the quality of a person. It gives colour 
and individuality to actions. A study of character must therefore assume 
a peculiar importance for contemporary thought. 

It is not psycho-analysis, however, that has led Mr. Shand to this study. 
His friends know that this book is the result of work that he has been 
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engaged upon for, I suppose, the greater part of his life, but which took 
definite form and direction some twenty years ago. The first idea of it was, 
1 believe, formulated in papers read to the Aristotelian Society, and pub- 
lished in Mind, which journal at that time (1895-1900) was receiving most 
of the Society’s papers. One of these is the article entitled ‘‘ Character and 
the Emotions ” in the 1896 volume, and another is ‘“‘ Types of Will” in 
the 1897 volume. The Editor of Mind, Mr. G. F. Stout, was one of the first 
to recognise the value of this work and he invited Mr. Shand to write the 
chapter on “ Emotions ” in his own Groundwork of Psychology published 
in 1905. 

The kind of inquiry on which Mr. Shand embarked involved hard work 
and continual application. I remember in particular—TI think as a pre- 
paration for his paper on “‘ Types of Will ’’—receiving from him a set of 
most carefully compiled instances, written out in his own hand and mani- 
folded for his friends, with separate questions on each instance and an 
invitation to offer comments or remarks. I have forgotten what my own 
reply was, but I do not forget that Mr. Shand expressed so much interest 
in it as to make me suspect that I had revealed to him character as well 
as circumstance. 

The science of Character as Mr. Shand presents it to us in this book is 
an entirely new method. It is an attempt to analyse character into simpler 
component elements and to discover the laws which underlie their relations. 
But there is no attempt to present these elements as separate as well as 
distinguishable entities, nor to define them with the nice precision of mathe- 
matical equations. The laws are discoveries of unitorm tendencies, and 
their formulation is always tentative. 

There are two methods by which we may analyse anything. One is 
to separate out the elements which constitute a whole, to hold them 
apart, and study the elements separately and the conditions which 
bring about their combination. The other method is to distinguish within 
a whole the characters or qualities that belong to the whole. The elements 
so distinguished have no separate existence from the whole and if they seem 
to be able to exist separately they are thereby shown to be together less than 
and not equal to the whole, which is always more than its separate parts. 
The first is the ideal of scientific analysis, the second is the method of philo- 
sophy. Now it is obvious that however practically useful, and precise, and 
clear, the method of scientific procedure is, it can never give us the same 
grasp that a philosophical analysis gives. It seems, indeed, ideally perfect ; 
it is in reality exceedingly limited and incomplete. Take a quite familiar 
example. Water consists of two atoms of hydrogen combined with one 
atom of oxygen; for science this is an exhaustive analysis, for whenever 
the conditions of combination of these elements are fulfilled the result is 
what we call water, and whenever the conditions of the dissolution of water 
are fulfilled the result is the separate elements symbolised as H,O. But is 
bi it not evident that a study of hydrogen and oxygen gas prolonged to 
i eternity would not reveal the qualities of water which are a more that 
; only exists in the whole? Now in a general way it may be said that 
whenever we try to establish a new science, a new “ ology,”’ we have the 
analytic method of physical science in our mind as an ideal. But what we 
find is that the more richly organised our material and therefore the more 
teal and concrete our subject matter, the less amenable it is to scientific 
treatment, and the strictly quantitative method of scientific analysis breaks 
down completely when we apply it to the realities of life and mind and will. 
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We cannot analyse a character as we analyse a chemical substance for the 
simple reason that we cannot synthesise a character. The elements are 
dissociated by us in an organic whole, and except in relation to this whole 
they have no existence. 

Here, it seems to me, is the true departure of Mr. Shand. He rejects 
Mill’s suggestion that a science of character should be ‘‘ founded on the 
laws of psychology ” (a suggestion Mill himself never followed out), on the 
ground that it was dominated by the Association Psychology of his time. 
Entirely appreciative as he is of Mill’s aims and achievement, he sees that 
in this matter he was completely blocked by an atomistic conception of 
psychology, the science of which could aspire to nothing higher than the 
establishment of a kind of mental chemistry. Mr. Shand agrees that the 
discovery of empirical laws is necessary as the indispensable data of a 
science of character, but he holds that these laws are organic and not, as 
the laws of association, mechanical. These organic laws are described as 
the laws of our instincts, our emotions, and our sentiments. This three- 
fold division is fundamental in Mr. Shand’s scheme. Instinct and emotion 
are used in practically the same meaning that Mr. McDougall gives to 
them in his Social Psychology, although Mr. Shand differs in an important 
respect from Mr. McDougall in his view of their relation. Sentiment is 
the term he prefers for what used more generally to be called passion, such 
as love and hatred. It is used to denote a higher system than the emotions 
and one that is more completely detached from the instincts. Character 
according to this view is constituted by two kinds of forces or systems, 
the lesser systems of the emotions and the greater systems of the sentiments. 
The problem of character is to discover the laws of action and interaction, 
of growth and decline of these systems. The highest systems are the most 
subject to change, the lowest the mostconstant ; consequently the primary 
emotions are relatively constant in comparison with the systems of the 
sentiments. 

Perhaps what will most strike those who are familiar with the new 
psychoanalytic psychology is the entire absence of any discussion of the 
nature of complexes. There is a theory—I believe it is Dr. Mott’s, though 
I do not know whether he has yet set it forth in writing—that character 
simply is a complex. It seems to me this would be difficult to sustain, but 
what strikes me very forcibly is that there must be an intimate relation 
between the formation of complexes and the formation of character. It 
would be interesting to know Mr. Shand’s view on this question, but it is 
possible it will fall naturally into the inquiry yet to come, for the present 
volume deals only with instinct and emotion and leaves over sentiment to 
be dealt with in another volume. 

The present work is divided into three books. The first deals with the 
general conception of character, and sets forth very clearly and ably the 
conditions that make possible the foundation of a science. We have 
noticed already the reason for rejecting Mill’s suggestion. Equally inter- 
esting, though of less importance, is the criticism of the older idea that he 
describes as the classical doctrine of the temperaments, according to which 
the distinction is not in the emotions which sway the individual but in the 
temperamental types—such as the sanguine and the bilious, the nervous 
and the phlegmatic, etc. The modern attempts to revive this doctrine are 
reviewed and criticised and rejected. The real work of establishing the 
principles of the new science is entered on in Book ii on “‘ The Tendencies 
of the Primary Emotions.” Here is the manifest intention and hope of 
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the author that students will not be content to read and accept his con- 
clusions but will themselves be drawn to join in the investigation and 
assist in advancing and carrying on the work. It begins with a chapter 
which probably will be regarded as the most important of the book, or at 
least is the one that will arouse the most controversy, on ‘‘ Instinct and 
Emotion.’’ Mr. Shand does not lay great stress on a theory of the nature 
of instinct. So far as his subject is concerned it seems to him indifferent 
what theory of the nature and origin of instinct we accept. Whatever our 
instincts are they are there as a kind of basis or material, and the main 
factor in the formation of character is the primary emotion which is the 
active principle and which gathers up the instincts into the system which 
constitutes personal character. Mr. Shand appears therefore to differ 
widely from the Freudian school who derive all instincts from one general 
all-pervading instinct which they name sexuality, and who see in this 
instinct the one driving force of which all the manifestations of outward 
behaviour are in the last resort the expression. Also he seems to disagree 
entirely with Mr. McDougall’s views that there are certain distinct and 
well-defined principal instincts at the basis of our nature to each of which 
is attached its special emotion—for instance, the instinct of flight and the 
emotion of fear, pugnacity and anger, etc. For Mr. Shand the emotion is 
primary, and also it is independent of the instinct; it can and does attach 
itself to, or detach itself from, any instinct, and its activity is manifested in 
the power it exercises over instincts, forming them into what he calls 
lesser systems, to distinguish them from the greater or more constant 
systems that are formed out of these by the sentiments. And Mr. Shand 
points out in opposition to Mr. McDougall’s view, that there are number- 
less fragmentary instincts not connected exclusively with any particular 
emotion. Also that the same emotion may include a variety of instincts in 
its system. And further that the same instinct may be connected with the 
systems of different emotions. On the other hand Mr. Shand declares that 
what is inseparable from every instinct as the affective aspect of its excite- 
ment is not an emotion but an impulse. Consequently his doctrine is that 
the system of a primary emotion is more comprehensive than the system 
of an instinct and immensely more important. ‘ The activity of an 
instinct, though, in normal cases, it has some psychical impulse comple- 
mentary to it, has not,therefore,a distinctive emotion complementary to it.” 

The best way to understand Mr. Shand’s distinction between emotion 
and sentiment is, I think, to take a definite example of it, such as is given 
in the chapter on Fear. Mr. Shand distinguishes eight primitive varieties 
of fear, all of which are concerned with the lower instinctive behaviour of 
creatures, and all of which differ only as varieties of conduct directed to a 
common end. But when we come to the higher motives that organise and 
sway intelligent behaviour we have the same emotion of fear, but directed 
no longer to a common end but to special and individual ends. We may 
fear, for instance, not danger, menace or destruction to our common life, but 
loss of power, injury to a beloved object, escape of a hated foe and so 
forth. It is here therefore that the sentiments, such as love and hatred 
play their part. They adapt to their purposes the systems of the emotions, 
—fear, in our example,—and the law of the behaviour of Fear is formulated 
thus: (34) Fear throughout its varieties strives to avoid aggressive 
behaviour. 

The primary systems with which Mr. Shand deals at length and with 
concentrated attention and analysis in this second division of his book are 
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Fear and Anger; Joy and Sorrow ; Disgust, Repugnance, Surprise, Curiosity 
and Wonder. These systems all not only include primary emotions, but 
are fundamental forces of character and have laws of action that constantly 
reappear in the most complex systems into which they enter. Also 
primary emotions that are in the original conception of them, directly 
opposite, are often in the higher systems complementary. All this is 
worked out with careful detail and infinite pains. 

In the chapter on Surprise, Mr. Shand has given an interesting account 
of the theory which Adam Smith prefixed to his History of Astronomy. 
Mr. Shand seems to agree that surprise is not to be classed with emotional 
systems and that if it is a distinct emotion it has neither impulses nor an 
end, but he holds that it may be complete in itself and has in its own 
nature characteristic tendencies and effects. We wonder how Mr. Shand 
would class the case of the man who could never be made to evince any 
surprise or wonder. When expected to admire the mighty rush of water 
at Niagara he only remarked that he could see nothing to stop it. 
Curiously enough Mr. Shand ends his account of the systems of the 
emotions with the two emotions which according to Plato and Aristotle are 
the beginning of philosophy,—curiosity and wonder. It is an illustration of 
the familiar paradox of philosophy, that what is first in the order of 
knowing is last in the order of being. 

In the third and last division of the book we are invited to consider the 
System of Desire. This Mr. Shand regards as neither a primary emotion 
nor a sentiment, but as more important than any emotion in the organisa- 
tion of the sentiments. It is in fact, he tells us, a very complex emotional 
system which includes, actually or potentially, the six prospective emotions 
of Hope, Anxiety, Disappointment, Despondency, Confidence and Despair. 
It differs then from the primary emotions such as fear, anger, curiosity, 
etc., in this, that it is not aroused simply by sensations and perceptions 
: actually present; the emotions of desire are prospective, aroused only by 
; ideas, and referred to ideal objects. 

This is as far as we are carried in the present study. It is only the 
beginning. At the same time it is not a beginning but the beginning. It 
is only by first comprehending these systems of the primary emotions that 
we can hope to discover the laws of those higher, more constant systems 
of the sentiments in which they are organised, and which give stability to 
character. Mr. Shand’s conception of character therefore is that of a 
dynamical science of human nature. This science is not attainable by a 
classification of qualities, popularly thought of as isolated, and regarded as 
either good or bad, which we meet with in individual conduct. It is built 
up out of an interplay of systems ever growing in complexity and organic 
unity. H. Wiipon Carr. 


HISTORY : ITS MEANING AND ITS METHODS. 

Notrs ON Powitics AND History. By Viscount Morley, O.M. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1914. 2s. 6d. net. 

THe MEANING OF TRUTH IN History. By Viscount Haldane, K.T., F.R.S. 
(Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain). University of London 
Press, 1914. 1s. net. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS to the International Congress of Historical Studies, 
London, 1913. By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, O.M. (Viscount 
Bryce). With introductory and supplementary remarks by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D. Oxford University Press. 1s. net. 
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Tue first of these works is an address, now amplified and recast, given by 
‘ Lord Morley as Chancellor of the University of Manchester. The second is 
' the Creighton Lecture delivered by Lord Haldane before the University of 


London. The third was written by the British Ambassador at Washington 
to be read before a Congress of historians. The occasions and the audiences 
were thus somewhat similar, and the three authors have this in common 
that, belonging to the same party and even sitting for a time in the same 
Cabinet, they have retained, amid all the distractions and excitements of a 
political career, an interest in history, in philosophy, and in the deeper 
principles that underlie political action. There is, however, sufficient 
difference in their standpoints to give variety to their treatment of similar 
subjects. Lord Morley and Lord Haldane belong to different schools of 
philosophy. Lord Bryce, inferior to Lord Morley in breadth of philosophic 
outlook, has lived and travelled in many lands. All three have much to 
tell about the meaning and methods of history, even in the short space at 
their disposal. 

Lord Morley’s brilliant and suggestive notes range over a wide field. 
The changes that are gradually, and sometimes silently, creeping into our 
political institutions, the misuse of political terms, the meaning that con- 
tinues in party names, even when distorted from their original purpose, the 
power of books and principles apt for the occasion, such as Rousseau’s 
Social Contract, Paine’s Common Sense, or the ‘‘ Survival of the Fittest ’’ as 
a enunciated in the works of Darwin, all these with studies of Rousseau and 

a Mazzini, with comparisons between German and French genius, and with 
ae many other illuminating comparisons and contrasts, form a whole of 
ae surpassing interest, with no definite plan obtruded, and yet so closely knit 
; together that each section seems to follow its predecessor by inevitable 
necessity. Yet partly from narrow limits of space, partly owing to the 
re balanced mind of the author, it is difficult to leave this most interesting 

ae book without a sense of disappointment. Problems are stated, questions 
asked, difficulties squarely faced, pleasing fictions disregarded, slovenly 
thought condemned, but at the end we have not reached firm ground. We 
have been warned against some errors, but we have not been shown the way 
to the truth. The whole is suggestive, but inconclusive. 

Bismarck, Lord Morley tells us, in finding fault with the historical 
portrait of one he had known well, said : “‘ It is not in diplomatic materials, 
but in their life of every day that you come to know men.” Here is one 
of the difficulties of the new school of history which, discounting all generali- 
sations or even general views, seeks to reduce historians to mere collectors of 
facts. On this, Lord Haldane puts forth some pertinent considerations. In 
his view, “the historian will fail hopelessly if he seeks to be a mere 
recorder.” It is doubtful if he can avoid “ placing himself at some 
particular standpoint for the purposes of his review.’’ He goes on to say: 
“‘ The very width of his field of research must necessitate the selection of his 
facts and their relation to each other and to the particular system in which 
alone they have their meaning. For meaning is the foundation of system 
in history.” But Lord Haldane, in considering whether history 
should be considered as an art or a science, is hardly justified in 
accepting the view of M. Langlois and M. Seignobos, that if it be 
a science, “its main object should be accuracy in recording.” The 
main object of every science must be the discovery of laws, the reduction to 
order of the facts, whose accuracy is not an object, but a condition. You 
a cannot have science without true facts, but no accumulation of true facts will 
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constitute science. Nor if history be a science, can it dispense with the 
making of hypotheses—under the same restriction as other sciences. Ina 
daring aphorism, Comte declared that for investigation even an erroneous 
theory was better than no theory at all. It may be true, as Lord Haldane 
asserts, that Bossuet allowed his view of history to be distorted by his 
conception of the Providential government of the world; yet by means of 
that general conception, however inadequate, he got nearer to the recogni- 
tion of the unity and true course of civilisation than any of his con- 
temporaries. 

In this discussion on truth in history, and the position of history as 
science or art, it is curious that two important points are ignored by all 
three writers. In the first place, the remark of Bismarck, quoted by both 
Lord Morley and Lord Bryce, referred to the character of an individual, and 
for individual actions and motives we must rely largely on state-papers, 
private letters, and other doubtful material ; but the actions of large bodies 
of men can generally be interpreted more directly. In the words of 
Professor Beesly, ‘‘ The thoughts and actions of individuals may baffle our 
scrutiny. But nations and societies, and even parties, act in obedience to 
simple motives and broad general principles. The footsteps of the solitary 
traveller may be easily lost. But he who would follow the track of army has 
only to use his eyes.’’ Secondly, in the discussion whether history is 
science or art, there is a third possibility, that its scientific function is to 
collect or select material for Sociology. This last is perhaps what Lord 
Morley means by “ inductive political science,’’ but whether we are, or are 
not, near the definite creation of such a science, or whether it has been 
already created, does not depend on the truth of the analogy between the 
body politic and the body natural. If Sociology uses terms, such as 
embryos, germs, organisms, borrowed trom Biology, it must be with careful 
limitation of their meaning. Yet it may be useful to point out that in the 
body politic as in animals there is an organic relation of the parts to the 
whole, ever: though it is not exactly the same relation in the two cases. 
Sociology must be based on Biology, as Biology on Chemistry, but it can 
never be a mere department of Biology. 

Some of the most eloquent passages in the ‘‘ Notes” deal with “ the 
debt of all to each,” the particular share of each nation in the glories of 
our common civilization : 

How disastrous would have been the gap if European history had 
missed the cosmopolitan radiation of ideas from France; or the poetry, 
art, science of Italy; or the sciences, philosophy, music of Germany ; or 
the grave heroic types, the humour, the literary force of Spain; the 
creation of grand worlds in thought, wisdom, knowledge—the poetic 
beauty, civil life, humane pity—immortally associated with the past of 
England in the western world’s illuminated scroll. 

Or take this sketch of the intellectual services of the great Frenchmen of 
the nineteenth century : 

French writers conspicuously engaged the attention of mankind. They 
turned thought and interest and curiosity and search for intellectual 
pleasure into new channels. They led the great changes in mood, 
standard, and point of view during the three generations after Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and typified ideals of an active and aspiring age. De Maistre, 
Proudhon, Saint-Simon (... . . the earliest name in the socialistic ferment 
a hundred years ago), and Comte unapproached by any of them in the 
power, originality, and intellectual resource with which he wove together 
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the strands of knowledge into the web of social duty—were all effective 
writers as well as fresh thinkers. There was Guizot, founder of new 
historic schools, and one of those who by force of personality apart from 
literary contribution exercise a potent influence on their time. Renan 
brought wide learning and infinite fascination of form to a theological 
dissolution that science and the widening of men’s minds by the widening 
of the known world, made so inevitable. Victor Hugo, amid a thousand 
colossal extravagances, sounded to an enormous public all over the world 

a rolling thunderblast against the barbarities of recorded time, and was 

inspired by a glorious muse, the genius of Pity. 
So, too, Lord Bryce : 

As historians, we know that every people has had its characteristic 
merits along with its characteristic faults. None is specially blameless, 
each has rendered its special services to humanity at large. We have the 
best reason for knowing how great is the debt each one owes to the 
other, how essential not only to the material development of each, but 
also to its intellectual and spiritual advance, is the greatness and the 
welfare of the others and the common friendship of all. 

Another subject of crucial importance to our view of history, is discussed 
by Lord Morley. He reminds us how late is the recognition of human 
progress, and he proceeds to ask whether civilised communities are neces- 
sarily progressive and whether progress necessarily increases the 
sum of human happiness. In thus posing the question, there are 
surely two fallacies. In the first place, even if the Western world 
as a whole has progressed, it does not follow that every community has 
kept up with the general movement, or that no community has fallen back ; 
for the progress of each community depends in part on the general move- 
ment in which it shares, in part on the circumstances of its special 
environment—historic and material. It has thus come about that now one, 
now another nation has been in the van, that the torch has passed from 
hand to hand, and the progress of the West has continued, even if particular 
communities have retrograded. Secondly, happiness is subjective; it 
depends in part at least on adjustment of organism and environment, always 
difficult in times of rapid change. Progress in happiness must always be 
an elusive conception. We know, however, that there has been scientific 
and material advance. There has also been moral advance in this direction 
at least, that whereas our moral relations were once confined to narrow 
circles, these are continually growing wider, till they have, now in this 
direction, now in that, embraced the whole human race. Surely here is a 
threefold progress which may well console us for the temporary, or even 
for the recurring throes of mal-adjustment to a changing environment. 

One view of history, generally ignored, is suggested, rather than 
expressed by Lord Bryce in a single sentence. Referring to the obliteration 
of old records and memories with the passing away of the more primitive 
civilisations, he remarks: ‘It was a past the like of which can never 
recur.” But is not this true of the whole period covered by the historic 
record, or rather of the whole story of the development of Western 
civilisation, and more especially of the transition which commenced with 
the rise of abstract science among the Greeks and has continued down to 
our own day. That development has given the thread, sometimes the very 
narrow thread, of meaning amid innumerable irrelevancies. With the 
unification of the world and the extension of scientific method to all fields 
of enquiry, Man enters on a new phase. S. H. Swiyny. 
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DR. WESTERMARCK’S MOROCCAN STUDIES. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN Morocco. By Edward Westermarck. 
Macmillan, 1914. 12/- net. 

CEREMONIES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE, CERTAIN DATES OF 
THE SOLAR YEAR AND THE WEATHER IN Morocco. By Edward 
Westermarck. Helsingfors, 1913. 

As a social act marriage possesses supreme significance, for, whatever its 

forms, it links the generations together, and is the primary junction of 

individuals from which further social developments continuously radiate. 

This social significance has been impressive in all ages among all peoples ; 

no race has failed to recognise it and to express it in that social language 

which we call ceremony. Ceremony may be defined as a dramatic echo of 

a social happening, a symbolistic explosion of sympathetic emotion. 

In this detailed and analytical collection of Moroccan folk-custom relating 
to marriage, Professor Westermarck does not aim at a philosophy of the 
subject. That will come, we hope, in the future. He presents us with a 
wonderful collection of social tacts, and analyses them in a masterly 
fashion, but the ultimate inferences on marriage ceremonial and on cere- 
monial in general are deferred. The book is charming not to the socio- 
logist only but to the general reader. There is an abundance of human 
feeling, humour, pathos and hope, to be found in these multitudinous 
customs. The magical idea preponderates; and it is expressed both posi- 
tively and prophylactically. The interesting couple,—and who are more 
interesting than a bridegroom and a bride ?—are deluged with forms and 
riddled with rites. Van Gennep has well styled a wedding a perturbation 
sociale. Prof. Westermarck equally well compares the ritual observed 
when the parties have not been previously married and that which is 
carried out when one or other has been in the holy state. A first wedding 
is a luminous case of a rite de passage. It may be doubted whether, as 
Sir James Frazer and the present writer have suggested, there is much 
mystical danger suspected by the early mind in the sexual act itself. It 
seems to me that interest and fear are rather concentrated on the “‘ change 
of state,”’ as Van Gennep holds. Prof. Westermarck refers again with con- 
fidence to his theory of the prohibition of incest, as a case of natural 
selection. It is possible that we have not reached the precise meaning of 
this prohibition. And until we see it working as it actually was meant 
to work, we cannot indulge in large inductions. Possibly Mr. J. J. 
Atkinson’s ideas go nearer the mark than most. To get all he has done 
out of the customs of one small people, the Berbers, is a credit to the 
extensive sociological method of the author. He describes the book as a 
supplement to The History of Human Marriage. It is more than that; it 
opens a new volume of a new work. 


THE connection between agriculture and the beginnings of physical science 
has been illustrated by Prof. Frazer and his precursor, W. Mannhardt. Mr. 
Warde Fowler has illuminated it. But there is still a vast amount of 
unexplained and unexplored ceremonial, where magic and mummery, 
agriculture and altitude, can with difficulty be resolved into their elements. 
The early calendars are a constant crux, their primary dates being overlaid 
by others in the course of ages, while the whole business is complicated by 
the retardation of the relative motion of earth and sun. 

The ideas of I-bas (evil) and baraka (holiness), also of l’ar (conditional 
curse), which last is a most fluctuating medium between the two, or swing 
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of a mystical pendulum, are very strongly developed in Morocco, as indeed 

they are throughout the Muhammadan world. What is the connection 

between them and the primitive farmer’s calendar? On the face of them 

there is a similarity between Moroccan and the ancient Italian agricultural 
” ritual and religion, and between these and the Central European system, as / 
. described by Mannhardt and Frazer. As against these investigators | 
Professor Westermarck argues for a theory of negative magic, ‘‘ purifica- 
je" tory,”’ to use his term, and in the matter of the so-called sun-charms, fire- 
wheels, and the like, he seems to prove his point. But the idea of purifica- 
tion itself, as applied to the soil and the crops, is an extraordinary one. We 
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f t. need an a priori analysis of it in order to visualise its reality and sense its 
meaning. 

eae | There is abundance of interesting and new material in Prof. Wester- 
A marck’s monograph. He must indeed be a prince of observers to have 


seen and collected all he has, on this and other subjects, in a space of 
time not exceeding six short years. 

The question arises from a general perusal of all these noteworthy 
details, as it has arisen before from others, whether the superstitious ideas 
: and practices are ex post facto, a sort of ceremonial after-glow or not. I 
: i incline to think they are the former. This question the author does not 
ma touch upon. Here he is at one with Professor Frazer. But if all these 
infinitely various customs could be shown to be merely ceremonial reactions 
to the continuous human needs, their importance would be minimised, and 
they would emerge from the examination as mere curiosities of the human 
Bis y mind in its social aspect. 

Bi The fire and smoke ceremonies certainly look as if originally intended 
to counteract the I-bas of the weather. The idea that magic force is present 
in various forms of vegetation is new and interesting. The rites practised 
for the purpose of influencing the weather should be most instructive to a 
mise people like ourselves, whose national church still prays for rain or fair 

4 weather. The fact that games of hockey, or something resembling it, 
4 BH should be played, especially by women, and with kitchen-ladles instead of 


- 


mie | the usual hockey sticks, is a new and delightful problem. This is a 
af a weather-charm ; the principle, already known, is that the winning side : 
i ae represents the desired weather. But the scheme is new. The author well 
i rie ft argues that the idea of motion, as influencing change, is at the root of 
tz such customs. A. E.C. 

4 

ts + i yt PROFESSOR DRIESCH ON INDIVIDUALITY AND VITALISM. 

Tue Prosiem or INpivipuatity. By Hans Driesch, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
4 j ; of Philosophy at the University of Heidelberg. Macmillan. 3/6. 
Tur History anp THEORY oF VitaLisM. By Hans Driesch. Translated 
“ ii. by C. K. Ogden, B.A. Macmillan. 5/- net. 

NS Ri THE interest of the philosophical public is at present centred upon the 
| problem of Individuality, and these lectures by Professor Driesch will 


interest a wide circle of readers. The first two are a condensed revision 
of his Gifford Lectures on the Science and Philosophy of the Organism, and 
on these it is unnecessary to dwell, since they are devoted to the proof of 
vitalism by arguments already stated at length in the earlier work. We 
are, too, already familiar with the theory of ‘ Entelechy ” as the autono- 
‘ mous non-mechanical agent at work in vital processes. In discussing its 
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bearing upon the doctrine of the conservation of energy, Professor Driesch 
perhaps concedes more than is necessary to the universality of the principle. 

It is in the third lecture that he breaks ground new to the British 
public. ‘‘ The Logic of Vitalism ” is a part of Professor Driesch’s general 
theory of Becoming, as expounded in his Ordnungslehre, and it is not easily 
intelligible without a knowledge of the previous work. For vitalism 
individuality is wholeness; hence its logic is the logic of wholeness, logic 
itself being ‘‘ essentially the theory of order.”” The standpoint is purely 
solipsistic. Objectivity is “‘ everything that is consciously possessed, or 
rather—to use a very neutral expression—had by myself” (p. 41), and is 
thus not equivalent to Nature or Reality. Signs of order in this objectivity 
are discovered by the Ego’s introspection. By this means I find that I 
am enduring and becoming. But I am not able to formulate what endures 
in all objectivity; all I can do is to form ‘a special concept of limited 
validity on the foundation of all immediate objectivity ” (p. 45). This 
concept is the concept of Nature which is defined as ‘‘ a something which 
satisfies the postulates of a rational theory of becoming, and which behaves 
at the same time as if it were independent and self-persistent in itself.’’ 
We are then able to deduce the possible forms of becoming and to see that 
‘unifying causality is the type of becoming encountered in the organic 
world” (p. 52). This is just such a whole as is required by vitalism, 
which, consequently, is justified ‘‘ on the basis of logic and ontology.” 

But there is still another point of view from which to regard the problem 
of wholeness. Can we not pass from the dualism of organic and inorganic, 
Nature and order to a “ true monism of order’’? This question Professor 
Driesch answers in the last lecture which is, he tells us, to form part of a 
work on metaphysics not yet published. As already stated, the theory 
of order is founded purely upon solipsism, which Professor Driesch 
seems to regard as a non-metaphysical theory. If we go beyond this stand- 
point, he argues, we raise metaphysical questions that we are unable to 
answer, owing to the imperfection of human knowledge. He concludes, 
therefore, that it is not possible to assert that the monism of order is true, 
since it is impossible to deny the actual existence of contingency, hence 
the apparent violation of order. The dualistic hypothesis must be pro- 
visionally, at least, accepted. But while the ultimate problem of the 
philosophy of wholeness is ‘“‘a matter of belief,’ Professor Driesch con- 
siders that the merit of vitalism is to have proved “ the existence of factual 
wholeness in Nature, the existence of something that is certainly more 
than a mere sum” (p. 81). This is true, and it is to be regretted that 
Professor Driesch has added so much quasi-metaphysical speculation 
coupled with hasty, and often superficial, criticism of the great monistic 
systems. 

Mr. Ogden’s translation of Professor Driesch’s History and Theory of 
Vitalism has been revised by the author, while the theoretical part has 
been completely rewritten for the English edition. Part I gives an historical 
sketch of vitalistic theories from Aristotle to Professor Driesch himself. 
This is a useful piece of work for reference, but it is marred by some quite 
unjustifiable misstatements of opposing theories, notably in the case of 
Darwin whose theory, having been described as one “ which explained how 
by throwing stones one could build houses of a typical style,” is said to 
be reducible to ‘ the self-evident proposition that what was not capable of 
existence could not exist ’’ (p. 138). This is a mere travesty which entirely 
neglects the point, viz., in what does the capability of existence consist ? 
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It is in his answer to this question that Darwin’s contribution to science 
is found. 

Part II, the Theory of Vitalism, is designed as a supplement to the 
lectures which proceed in an inductive manner from facts to concepts, 
whereas now Professor Driesch reverses his method and descends from a 
logic of possibilities to the facts. Two points especially call for notice. 
First, the definition of entelechy as ‘the bearer of individualising 
causality,” and second, the restatement of the principle that a natural 
system cannot increase in the degree of manifoldness from within. We find 
the most important case of such increased manifoldness when a group of 
atoms arranged as a mere sum is transformed into a totality of some kind. 
In this transformation, it is contended, there is more than mere mechanical 
reconstruction, that is to say, a non-mechanical factor must be postulated. 
Further, if we follow the signs of wholeness not only in biology, but also 
in history and especially in the development of moral consciousness in man, 
we are led to the hypothesis that ‘‘ mankind is a supra personal unity in 
evolution " (p. 220), but, as was pointed out in the Lectures, we cannot, in 
the present state of knowledge, go beyond this to the assertion of an 
Absolute Monism. The point that appears to us to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt is that no purely mechanical theory is able to explain 
the purposiveness of life. 

The translation is for the most part well done. Its value would have 
been increased by the addition of an index. 

L. S. STEBBING. 


A NOTABLE SOCIOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENT. 


Le ProGR#s : ANNALES DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE. Pub- 
liées sous la direction de René Worms. Tome xiv. Paris, Giard et 
Briére, 1914. 10 francs. 

It is now nearly two years since the Conference of which this volume tells 

the history took place; and in less than a year the body of sociologists 

whose deliberations it records will be holding their ninth Congress, of 
which the scene is to be Vienna and the subject ‘‘ Authority and the Social 

Hierarchy.” The triennial period which elapses between these inter- 

national gatherings is none too ample for the revision of the work which 

was done at the last one and the preparation for that which has been 
sketched out for the next. Since the Rome Congress five well known men 
who took part in the discussions—Eugéne Fourniére, Albert Gobat, Ch. 

Gide, Jacques Novicow, and Lester Ward—have died. Their contributions 

to the debates were among the best. But all are so good and all represent 

such extensive labours and ripe knowledge in the field of sociology that 
one cannot range them in classes and call some of them superior and others 
inferior. Moreover, they are all written from a distinctively individual 
point of view which makes the comparison of one with the other difficult. 
The report is divided into two parts. In the first the facts of progress 
are set forth under the headings of Anthropology, Economics, Politics, 
Psychology, Epistemology, Ethics and Aisthetics. In the second the 
theories of progress to which the facts lead up are enunciated. In spite of 
this orderly arrangement the student is bewildered by the multiplicity and 
originality of the conceptions of progress to which the various debaters 
gave expression. There are four great ideas, however, which manifest 
themselves in almost every paper—that in the time to come progress will 
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be not fortuitous but purposive, that education must be universalised, that 
the future government of the world is to be democratic, and that the hopes 
of the people are being centred in meliorism instead of supernaturalism. 
The other valuations of progress which the articles present are so numerous 
and varied that only a few of the most remarkable, chosen at hazard, can 
be mentioned in a short review. 

Novicow pointed out that if some Montessori were to discover a method 
of teaching which enabled children to acquire certain kinds of knowledge 
three times as quickly as they did before, we should reckon that an advance 
in education had been achieved. All progress was of the same nature. It 
was a constant and accelerative movement towards omniscience, which 
would establish cOmplete equilibrium between the mind that knows and 
the world that is known. No one believed, in the present day, that the 
sun moved round the earth. The thoughts of men had become perfectly 
adapted to the world as a planet that circled round the sun; and 
to the question, ‘‘ Which of the heavenly bodies is the centre of the system 
to which the earth belongs?” all sane men would give the same answer, 
immediately and without hesitation. Similarly, if nobody, in the twentieth 
century, put any faith at all in collectivism, economics would be entirely 
individualistic, and every man would quite agree with every other man 
that collective action could not promote the welfare of mankind. Again, 
if prices were equalised throughout the world all questioning about them 
would cease, and everyone could turn his attention to other matters. If 
they were constantly bringing about balance and concord between different 
human interests and between these and the universe, all members of society 
would ultimately be at peace among themselves, and they would derive 
from this globe the greatest amount of wealth which it could possibly yield. 
The idea is fantastic, but no one will say that it is uninspiring. 

M. Kochanowski claimed that progress was accomplished in two ways— 
by aristocratic and creative action on the part of individuals whose char- 
acter and ability deviated from the norm; and by democratic and distri- 
butive action on the part of the multitude struggling for power. The 
heroes and the masses corrected each other’s extravagances, and without the 
perpetual conflict of the two parties progress could not be effected. 

M. Duprat improved the formula as to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number by defining progress as a movement which tended to 
secure ‘“‘ the greatest number of satisfactions for every member of society 
which is compatible with the satisfactions required by every other member 

“ Social progress consists in satisfying the legitimate wishes alike of 
utilitarians and altruists, of men who are lovers of order and men who 
are lovers of liberty. It ought td reconcile all the political and economic 
parties, and religious and philosophic sects of the most divergent views, 
without having recourse to Hegelian argumentation. It ought to show 
the futility of systems of philosophy the authors of which want to stop 
the sun in its course and maintain the present state of both knowledge 
and ignorance by making ‘ Nothing changes’ their motto. : It inces- 
santly reshapes old materials, belonging to the remotest antiquity, by 
exhibiting them in forms which do not noticeably differ from immediately 
precedent forms but which, surveyed after the lapse of a few years ora 
few centuries, give one the impression of ceaseless alteration. 

Not a few of the disputants argued that the notion of progress was 
purely subjective and that it never realised itself in all departments of 
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thought and action at once. M. Roberty maintained that it belonged to 
the domain of practice rather than of knowledge. In the sphere of indus- 
trial technique progress took place continuously, because there inventors 
and innovators worked scientifically according to the formula, ‘‘ This thing 
is good and useful, therefore I desire it ’’; whereas in the sphere of social 
technique progress fluctuated because there men worked empirically accord- 
ing to the formula, “ I desire this thing, therefore it is good.’ M. Michels 
said that whatever they were called—revolution, reaction, free-thought, 
liberty aristocracy, democracy, or what not—all social conditions and 
changes entailed losses for some people, and therefore might just as well be 
termed regress as progress. The prolongation of human life was accom- 
panied by the increase of degeneracy, and the spread of enlightenment by a 
dearth of great men. Dante was represented, in the modern world, by 
d’Annunzio, Moliére by Rostand, Goethe by Sudermann, Shakespeare by 
Shaw. Progresses there might be. But progress in a large and general 
sense there was none. “ Like all grand words which are empty or are 
overcharged with meaning, the word ‘ progress,’ if it is to be fitted for 
scientific use, must be subjected to the cold douche of relativism.” M. 
Papillaut contended that the idea of progress was the outcome of a con- 
fusion between practical and speculative thought. Teachers commonly 
held egalitarian doctrines, and believed that progress consisted in improv- 
ing the environment, not because ability is actually augmented by educa- 
tion, but because they would have to deem their work futile if they thought 
otherwise. In the same way the English individualists had accepted the 
theories of Darwin with alacrity because it justified their good fortune. 
They considered that heredity had marked them out for a high position in 
society, and that if a man failed in the battle of life he was unfit to 
succeed. M. Papillaut’s conclusion was that a statistical method of 
inquiry was the only one which would enable sociologists to determine 
accurately what the individual owed to ancestry and nurture respectively. 

Two of the most attractive papers in the book are ‘‘ Progress in Con- 
sumption,’’ by M. Charles Gide; and “‘ Progress in Music,’’ by M. Léon 
Philippe. They both set forth feasible doctrines as to the appreciation of 
works of art and the determination of what really promotes the common 
weal ; therefore they should receive careful consideration from everyone who 
thinks that the people at large ought to be well educated for the govern- 
mental tasks they will have to perform in the future. 

The volume as a whole is a great sociological achievement ; and all who 
read it will be grateful to M. René Worms for the work he has done for it 
as editor, and for the admirable way in which he conducted the business of 
the Congress in the capacity of General Secretary. 

M. E. R. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND WOMEN’S WORK. 
MakinG Both Enps Meet: Tue Income AND OvuTLAyY oF New YorK 

Workinc Grris. By S. A. Clark and Edith Wyatt. Macmillan, 

Tuts book is slight in texture and somewhat ineffective in style, but it is 
nevertheless of interest in connection with some of the problems that are 
now being discussed in works of greater power and significance. The facts 
given here in relation to the overwork and under-payment of women 
workers, for instance, are a striking commentary on Mr. Hobson’s theory 
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of the social cost of labour, recently developed in ‘ Work and Wealth.” 
Money wages in America (high as they may appear to us) are evidently 
insufficient to cover the insistent demands upon the workers’ health and 
strength, and the revelations here made of the desperate strain 
and drive in some of the New York factories are the more remark- 
able in that the authors themselves appear to be anything but 
revolutionary in outlook. It is not easy to see precisely what their 
point of view is, but judging from p. xi of the preface, they 
have no great hopes of improving the condition of women’s work 
either by legislation or by trade organisation. Scientific Management 
appears to have impressed them as a more promising remedy, and the 
concluding chapter is devoted to a consideration of the methods of Mr. 
Taylor and others as applied to women’s work. Scientific Management 
has lately received so much attention in the Sociological Review that it is 
unnecessary here to recapitulate the experiments in brick-laying, pig- 
lifting, and so on which have by this time become well known. Miss Clark 
and Miss Wyatt describe some experiments which have been tried on 
corresponding lines in regard to women’s work. In work on tentering 
machines in a certain cloth-finishing factory, under the new methods the 
girls had a twenty minutes rest after 80 minutes work, spare hands being 
introduced to take charge of the work. The speed of the machines was 
increased, the output increased by 60 per cent., and wages by so per cent. 
Other instances given have impressed the authors favourably. But Miss 
Clark and Miss Wyatt are careful to distinguish between the ideal of 
Scientific Management and its imperfect practice in certain cases where the 
principles are not understood. If Scientific Management means the con- 
servation of human energy, the adaptation of industrial tasks to the human 
bone and muscle, nerve and brain that are exerted in the accomplishment 
thereof, it ought to be welcomed as a step onwards in civilisation. The 
authors evidently so regard it, but they candidly record instances where 
“ misunderstanding ”’ has caused Scientific Management to degenerate into 
mere drive and pace-making. It is notable that near the end of the book 
they record the view that the adjustments necessary for the workers’ health 
are likely to be ‘‘ more rapid and effective ” if the women workers’ difficul- 
ties are represented through trade organisation. Probably this is the root 
of the matter. Scientific Management can evidently effect an enormous 
increase in output, and may effect great improvements in working con- 
ditions, but to attain this last the working class needs representation and 
some voice in the control of industry. B. L. H. 


WOMAN IN PRIMITIVE TIMES. 


Tue Position OF WOMEN IN Primitive Society. By C. Gasquoine Hartley 
(Mrs. Gallichan). Eveleigh Nash, 1914. 3/6 net. 
To argue from the fact of maternal descent and certain indications of female 
predominance connected with it to a “‘ matriarchate,”” which is regarded as 
one of the first great stages in civilisation, in which, that is, the male was 
forced to accept the social idea—this is the hazardous thesis of Mrs. Galli- 
chan. Her book is an eloquent appeal for a recognition both of woman's 
importance in social evolution and of her claim to a higher position in an 
andro-centric world. According to the author, society would never have 
been set going had not the women combined against the sexual jealousy 
of man, the “ old male ” of Mr. J. J. Atkinson, the boss of the primal horde. 
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Secondly, it is argued that, man being a destroyer and woman a preserver 
and a worker, she was also a creator and inventor. 

Certainly she looked after agriculture and the useful arts to some 
extent. But the facts of savage life and of human nature in general do 
not bear out these hypotheses. In the first place, the importance of women 
as property-owners and so forth in communities where maternal descent is 
the rule or where the husband is an appanage of the wife’s kin, is not 
necessarily intrinsic. It is far more likely to be a mere aspect of the 
dominance of the kin. It is to the kin, not primarily to the woman, that 
the man is subject. As for Mr. Atkinson’s patriarchal Solomon, every- 
thing is against his real existence. It is well known that the sexual 
appetite of the lower races is exceedingly small, that an enormous amount 
of stimulation is required to produce erethism. And, where we find sexual 
jealousy as well as where we find some diminution of it, the marriage 
system has evidently been settled after a process of give-and-take on the 
part of the men, even in communities where maternal descent is followed. 
All the Australian evidence, for instance, is to this effect. As for the 
creative and inventive powers of woman and her supposed contributions to 
early science and discovery, in spite of Mr. O. T. Mason and others, the 
case is not proved. It is rather the feminine type of man who is to be 
looked at in a working hypothesis of the origin of material culture. 

That woman should ever have been a form of property is a disgrace to 
humanity ; that, where she is not normal, but super- or sub-feminine, she 
may not follow the particular bent of her energies, is a pity. But the 
suffragist movement is not assisted by describing it as a crusade to recover 
a lost feminine empire. | Woman’s empire is the family; she has done 
much to consolidate society by her connexion with the family. Of course 
it is much more than ‘“‘ connexion ”’; the wife is the family; and it is this 
eternal fact which precludes the majority of women, the essential women, 
from development in other spheres. A. E. C. 


INTERMEDIATE TYPES. 


INTERMEDIATE TYPES AMONG PRimiTivE Fo.tK. By Edward Carpenter. 
Geo. Allen, 1914. 4/6 net. 
In this stimulating and brilliant study Mr. Carpenter has gone far towards 
establishing the existence of a new factor in early social evolution. 
“Between the normal man and the normal woman there exist a great 
number of intermediate types—types, for instance, in which the body may 
be perfectly feminine ; while the mind and feelings are decidedly masculine, 
or vice versa. . . . That they might possibly fulfil a positive and 
useful function of any kind in society is an idea which seems hardly if ever 
to have been seriously considered.” Incidentally Mr. Carpenter shows the 
extraordinary prevalence of sexual inversion among early peoples, a fact 
well known to anthropology. In connexion with this there should be 
noted that tendency to convergence of the physical morphology of the two 
sexes which is common among primitive races. Thus, Mr. Cyrus Thomas 
has remarked of the Indians of North America “ the prevailing feminine 
physiognomy of the males. . . . Two thirds, if not a greater propor- 
tion, show feminine faces.” The first induction made by the author is that 
the very general connexion between homosexuality and divination, 
prophecy, sorcery—in a word, the functions of the medicine-man or primi- 
tive priest, who is more often than not a feminised or effeminate man—is 
based upon a real organic fact. The homosexual temperament is actually 
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gifted with unusual psychic powers. Again, while the normal man was the 
warrior and hunter, the feminine man sought new outlets for his unwarlike 
energies. He became a student of life and nature, an inventor and teacher 
of arts and crafts as well as a wizard and sorcerer. Thus, men of this 
temperament laid the foundations of not only the priestly régime but of 
science, literature and art. ‘‘ We may almost think that if it had not been 
for the emergence of intermediate types . . . social life might never 
have advanced beyond these primitive phases ” in which the men fought 
and hunted, and the women attended to domestic work and agriculture. 
Further, there are types that may be termed in men ultra-virile, as well 
as sub-virile, and in women ultra-feminine, as well as sub-feminine. To 
the first belong many of the most dominant personalities in history. A 
very interesting account of the Samurai of Japan balances that of the 
Dorian Greeks, in both of whom the ‘ love of comrades ”’ was combined 
with the ultra-virile temperament. A. B. C. 


A GALTONIAN TEXT-BOOK. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: An Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. By 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. New Edition. Macmillan. 5/- net. 


Scarcety had the statement appeared in the April number of the 
Sociological Review that a new edition of Sir Francis Galton’s “ classic of 
science and literature ’’ was in preparation, than Messrs. Macmillan sent 
out this reprint. When Galton wrote his remarkably interesting preface 
to the edition of 1892 he noted that the book had for several years been 
unobtainable, except secondhand and at fancy prices. A similar fate befel 
the volume after the second edition, for some unexplained reason : it is 
probably true that Hereditary Genius is the only great book of its century 
which, though in constant demand, has been twice out of print for long 
periods. Its fortunes, we may assume, have now decisively changed. The 
present reissue, reasonably cheap, has a large public awaiting it, and as 
Inquiries into Human Faculty has been for some time obtainable at 1/- 
in Everyman’s Library, the student of Galtonian heredity may count him- 
self well provided for. : 
The results of Galton’s original researches were first published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine so long ago as 1865, the book itself appearing in 
1869. When, twenty-three years later, it went to a second edition, the 
author announced that as revision would have involved a greater labour 
than he could undertake, he was compelled simply to reprint the book as 
it stood. Dr. Saleeby, in the last number of this Review, expressed the 
hope that the family histories might be brought down to 1914 by some 
competent genealogist : but this, we must conclude, the publishers have 
judged to be impracticable. Hereditary Genius, therefore, must be 
regarded as distinctively a book of its time, the first systematic contribu- 
tion to a science which has already moved far beyond the scope of its 
founder. Assuming, however, that its continuation on an adequate scale 
was out of question, we may regret that the expansion of the tables, within 
the limits of time and classes set by the author himself, has not been 
undertaken. Those tables, as one glances down them to-day, are seen to 
be strikingly imperfect—so imperfect, indeed, and so casual, that you 
are left wondering how Galton could have allowed them to stand in 1892. 
Omissions of a glaring kind will occur to every reader. Thus, Walter 
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Scott does not appear in the list of poets or men of letters, nor does Tenny- 
son. The Trollopes are there, but not the Thackerays. The Arnolds are 
only two, and so are the Lawrences. In the entertaining chapter on the 
Divines (“‘ as regards health, the constitutions of most of the divines were 
remarkably bad ”’), there is no mention whatever of the Wesleys—an 
astonishing slip, all the more inexplicable when we remember the close 
relationship between Wesleys and Wellesleys and the variety of genius 
exhibited through generations. Galton, however, did not put forth his 
tables as complete : on the contrary, he was prepared to recognise that they 
were to a large extent haphazard, and it is fair to remember that he had 
not the Dictionary of National Biography to draw upon. One little service 
might have been rendered to his memory—the correction of small and 
obvious errors. But when all is said the reprint is to be most heartily and 
gratefully welcomed. 


Democracy IN New ZEALAND. By André Siegfried. Tramslated by E. V. 
Burns. G. Bell & Sons. 6/- net. 
SocraL WELFARE IN New ZeaLanp. By Hugh H. Lusk. Wm. Heinemann, 
1913. 6/- net. 

Nor the least of the valuable services now being rendered by French 
students of social movements and public administration has been the 
writing of a number of critical monographs on different parts of the British 
Empire. Among these, M. Siegfried’s book on New Zealand, commended to 
the English public by Mr. W. Downie Stewart, deserves an honourable 
place. It contains a short survey of geographical and political conditions 
(the latter dealing largely with the results of the Seddon Government in 
social legislation), social life, and the later tendencies of colonial 
Imperialism. The whole book is brightly written, but since the aspect 
of New Zealand that is comparatively well known on this side is the one 
associated with democratic experiments, the English reader will find M. 
Siegfried most illuminating in the section devoted to society and life. At 
Auckland (pop. 67,000) he is led to the reflection that ‘‘nowhere is the 
difference between the English and American civilisations more striking ”’ : 
the traveller on landing might believe himself ‘‘ transported into some lost 
and old-fashioned province in old England,” such is the peace of the little 
town, with its attractive suburbs. M. Siegfried is gently ironical at the 
expense of the New Zealander’s snobbishness, as he calls it—being French, ~ 
he does not perhaps quite realise the offensive significance of the word ' 
which our neighbours have borrowed. The King, he says, enjoys at the | 
Antipodes ‘‘a prestige which we run no risk of exaggerating,’ and he © 
suggests that in Europe we can form no idea of the ‘‘ mysterious and |. 
enchanting charm ”’ which colonials at the other end of the earth see in the © 
Court of England. The colonial loves ceremony and display. In short, © 
M. Siegfried concludes, New Zealand democracy has “‘ allowed itself to be 
a little seduced by the ostentation of aristocratic England.” There are brief 
informing chapters on the woman’s movement, the temperance campaign, 
and other matters in which the dominion has shown initiative. 

Mr. Lusk, not being a Frenchman, but a former member of the New 
Zealand Parliament, is less concerned to make an entertaining book out of 
his account of the social legislation and experiment undertaken during the 
past twenty years. He merely puts down in unpretending shape the salient 
facts in regard to the various departments—land, industrial disputes, the 
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regulation of labour, finance, woman’s suffrage, and so forth, and 
endeavours to draw out the lesson of New Zealand for such immeasurably 
greater and more complex communities as Great Britain and the United 
States. The book, which is a useful summary, would have been better 
without the first forty pages, an irrelevant sketch of commercial civilisation 
from Carthage to the modern world. S. K. R. 


A History OF PENAL METHODS: CRIMINALS, WITCHES, LUNATICS. By 
George Ives. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 10/6 net. 


THis volume, which, as the author repeatedly states, is the fruit of years 
of study, is of no great value to the sociologist, the criminologist, the 
lawyer, or the legislator, for whom it was probably never intended, though 
it will undoubtedly appeal to a certain section of lay readers. It contains 
hardly cne original idea or suggestion, rhetorical efforts and appeals to the 
emotions taking the place of argument throughout its pages. Again, in 
the presentation of the subject, witchcraft, lunacy, punishment of inanimate 
things, of animals, and of corpses, suicide, and homosexuality are unduly 
enlarged upon at the expense of the more important subjects,—not, how- 
ever, without a definite end. For one of the main theses is this : ‘“‘ Punish- 
ment is a survival of savagery ’’ (p. 266). The title really applies only to 
the first portion of the book, and even with this limitation it is somewhat 
misleading. For the writer restricts himself almost entirely to English 
penal methods. His reading of history is unfortunately much distorted by 
too powerful an imagination. To give but one example, when treating 
of outlawry, he introduces a sylvan idyl and wishes us to believe that the 
forest was in those days a sort of earthly paradise in which the strongest 
led “‘ a life of danger and romance ”’ (p. 97-99). 

In the second part, in which the problem of crime in its modern aspect 
is approached, the author adopts the well-known division into ‘‘ crimes of 
circumstances ” and “ crimes of impulse.” But inasmuch as he regards 
human nature as entirely plastic (‘‘ Average people are but creatures of 
conditions, and will be moulded as surroundings shape them,”’ p. 325), he 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘ most criminals are made rather than born ”’ 
(p. 327); and whilst recognising ‘‘ four potent crime-causes,’”’ viz., want, 
waste, drink, and competition (p. 332), the last-named factor is regarded as 
the most important one: ‘‘ Prisons will stand while unrestricted competi- 
tion is the foundation of our social order ”’ (p. 323). Before the greater 
criminals of the world the writer is prepared to fall to the ground in 
Nietzsche-inspired worship; they ‘‘ belong to Nature’s aristocracy of 
strength ” (p. 326). As regards the smaller fry, the principle which he 
recommends is ‘‘ mend or end,” whilst as against the parasites of society 
he assents to the deterrent view of punishment, or rather of treatment. 

Mr. Ives pleads guilty, in his preface, to the omission of “‘ a number of 
works of reference which would have been valuable.” Whilst making 
every allowance for this conscious self-limitation, it cannot be said that 
his list of authors, however long, represents a very good selection. It 


seems almost incredible that a writer who places himself entirely at the 
standpoint of the modern criminological school should entirely ignore 
Lombroso and should know Garofalo only through a quotation in Whiteway 
(see p. 335, foot-note 3). 


H. OpreNHEIMER. 
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Tue Fate or Emprres. By Arthur John Hubbard, M.D. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. 6/6 net. 

THE successive methods of maintaining life are ranged thus by Dr. 
Hubbard: (1) Reflex Action; (2) Reflex Action + Instinct; (3) Reflex 
Action + Instinct + Reason; (4) Reflex Action + Instinct + Reason 
+Religious Motive. But to the terms ‘“‘ Reason ” and “‘ Religious Motive ” 
he gives a curiously narrow meaning. Properly ‘‘ Reason "’ is not itself a 
motive, but a means of satisfying motives which may be either individual, 
social or racial—to adopt Dr. Hubbard’s distinction between society, the 
sum of the individuals co-existing at any given time, and race, the sum of 
the generations as yet unborn ; and obviously social and racial motives have 
a survival value. This Dr. Hubbard ignores. He considers that Reason 
only ministers to individual motives; ‘‘ purely rational conduct will be 
dictated solely by the prepotent interest of the Individuals. . ..” It is 
thus that, under the influence of Reason, the two great stresses of life are 
mitigated by socialism, in which the interest of the individual becomes 
identical with that of society, and by restraint of population*—phenomena 
which, however superficially diverse, generally appear together. These 
two errors can only be avoided by adding the method of Religious Motive 
to that of Reason, and Religion, to be useful, must be cosmo-centric and not 
geo-centric. In face of thousands of instances to the contrary, Dr. Hubbard 
declares that the former alone can inspire self-sacrifice. In the second 
section of his work he attempts to support his thesis by a historic com- 
parison between the instability of Roman civilisation with its geo-centric 
religion, and the stability of the Chinese, in which religion is cosmo-centric. 
Under this influence, the Chinese have enjoyed the blessings of unlimited 
competition and an unrestrained birth-rate, so that ‘‘ the social stress that 
obtains in China is terrible.’ Terrible or beneficent, it can hardly be put 
down to ‘‘ cosmo-centric ”’ religion; for the religion of China, in spite of 
Dr. Hubbard’s testimony, cannot be thus classified. The worship of ances- 
tors, which he considers its core, is less concerned with the origin of life 
than with the succession of generations, especially in the immediate past 
and future; while Confucius, as is admitted, is characteristically human in 
his moral teaching. Both are essentially geo-centric. S. H. Swinny. 


RounD THE WorLD FoR GoLp. By Herbert W. L. Way. (With illustra- 

tions and maps.) Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 1912. 21/-. 
THE quest for gold is not only of interest to the schoolboy and the adven- 
turer; it is of fascination to the sociologist. We may hesitate to say with 
Professors Ward and Dealey in their excellent text-book on Sociology, that 
“the love of money”’ is ‘‘the root of all the good there is in material civili- 
zation,’ but we must recognize that this superpreservative social force is 
something more than the moralist would have us believe ‘‘the root of all 
evil.””. The volume before us is not written for or by the sociologist. It 
is, however, an interesting record of what man will undertake and endure 
in the search for gold; and it affords another illustration of a well-known 
sociological maxim that it is not so much the end we pursue which gives 
us the most satisfaction, but the means we adopt and the efforts we make 
in attempting to arrive at that end. 


* The Death Duties, under which “ the death of a father” is regarded 
“as an opportunity for plundering his children ” are ‘‘ a direct incitement 
to the commission of racial suicide.” 
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Mr. Way set out in search of gold ; but only in one place does he appear 
to have made a satisfactory find. In West Africa, in particular, he seems 
to have been most unfortunate, and his story of the Nduadoon concession 
from Mr. W. H. Boyle—exactly one-fortieth of the area claimed—is both 
amusing and instructive. In his travels through America, Australia, 
Africa, and China, however, the author found many other avenues of wealth 
than that of gold, and had time to make a few observations which are of 
interest to the sociologist. His method of recording a custom or a pheno- 
menon is indeed crude, but it is refreshing when contrasted with an ultra- 
scientific attempt at interpolation. Thus, in recording the position of the 
barber in China, he makes no effort to discover the cause, or to suggest a 
solution, he merely states the fact :— 


“The barber is the most necessary man in China, for every self- 
respecting Chinaman has his head shaved each day, and yet barbers are 
considered td belong to the lowest caste in China, and no one is ever 
punished for doing an injury to a barber.”’ (p. 234.) 


Many customs have changed, however, since the author of this volume 
was in China; and this is one that has undergone modification. He tells 
us nothing new regarding the various peoples he met, and his denunciation 
of West Africa, and description of Freetown as a poverty-stricken place is 
altogether misleading. One of the most interesting pages of the book is 
that in which he describes the famous and most sacred mountain of the 
Buddhists, Mount Omi, a hill full of mystery rising to 10,000 feet with a 
sheer precipice of 6,000 feet. ‘‘From the summit is seen the glory of 
Buddha. Each pilgrim stands on a certain spot with the sun at his back 
and sees an enormous shadow of himself cast on the white clouds below, 
while the sunshine makes a halo round the shadow. This is believed by 
Chinese pilgrims to be a vision of Buddha.”’ Students will recall a similar 
phenomenon in the spectre of the Brocken. The author also describes 
another phenomenon seen on Mount Omi on bright frosty nights : ‘As you 
stand and look down the precipice lamps appear like large electric arc 
lights on the top of every peak and jutting rock.’’ This phenomenon is 
seen in the Alps where the lights are called “ the fires of St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas.” Sailors have also noted it on the masts of ships when the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity, and Longfellow has adopted the 
sailors’ name for the phenomenon in his ‘‘ Golden Legend ” :— 

“Last night I saw St. Elmo’s stars 
With their glimmering lanterns all at play.” H.O.N. 


La ForMATION SOCIALE DE L’ANGLAIS MopERNE. By M. Paul Descamps. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1914. 4 francs. 
To this work M. de Rousiers writes an introductory preface in which, after 
drawing attention to the history of the English people and their remarkable 
power of recovery in social and political crises, he states that it is precisely 
this power which the author has set himself to discover—the secret of 
these reserves of energy. The author in his search deals with two aspects 
of the life of the English people, their work and their system of education. ti 
Self-control and one of its corollaries—attention to work—are the two j 
factors he notes as supremely characteristic of the race. re 
The book itself—a volume of some 380 pages—is divided into three parts. vit, 
Part I describes the workman at his workshop and in his home. Part I ws, 
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deals with education in the schools. Part III deals with ‘‘ La Hierarchie 

des Classes.’’ 

b The study of the artisan class in Part I is practically confined to that of 
the skilled worker in the woollen industries in Yorkshire. In Parts II and 
III the author no longer confines himself to a study of a single class but 
gives a brief survey of the whole educational system including the nursery, 
elementary school, secondary school, grammar school, public school and 
university. These schools he describes in five groups as catering respec- 
tively for five social classes—the working class, the lower middle class, the 
middle class, the upper middle class, and the upper class. In Part III he 
passes on to describe the social life of these various classes, their points of 
‘ view and social customs. 

The author has only treated this comprehensive subject in outline. 
His book is the record of an intelligent visitor with a large notebook 
staying in various places, making appointments with typical persons, 

describing what he sees and jotting down the replies to his questions. 

? Therein lies a difficulty, for the subject with which the book deals cannot 
possibly be adequately treated in this fashion. The book, however, is 
stimulating and vividly written. It covers, moreover, ground which has 
not been treated from this point of view by any English writer and this 


constitutes its peculiar value to the student. F. G. D’AETH. 

THe KinG’s GOVERNMENT. By R. H. Gretton. G. Bell & Sons, 1913. 
2/- net. 

Mr. Gretton’s little book is a study of the growth of the central adminis- 
Dh tration. The centralising of government was a Norman principle, and 


| accordingly the study begins with the Conquest. The evolution of the 
b, system as we know it to-day is divided into three periods—the rise of the 


secretaries (1377-1688); ministerial responsibility (1688-1800); and the 
Leh development of the departments during the nineteenth century. In spite 
. 7 . of his meagre space (only 138 pp.) Mr. Gretton succeeds in giving a clear 
ha and interesting account of the national government, but he does not bring 
i Dee out all the most important points in the great changes effected in the 
pn a eighteenth century—for example, the emergence of the Cabinet (a word he 
et iF applies, historically, at too early a date) from the Privy Council. He 
+ i should, we think, have expanded the volume by adding a chapter explain- 
Va Tr ing the existing Cabinet and departmental system, and another describing 


i the machinery of a typical administrative office. Nevertheless, what he 
has done is good and useful. 


ScHOOL AND Lire: A Brief Record of the Life and Work of Maria Elizabeth 
Findlay. London: George Philip & Son. 

Various hands have co-operated in this little memorial to Miss Findlay, 
who was well known to many members of the Sociological Society. Her 
brother, Professor J. J. Findlay, gives a short statement of her aims in 
education, while several other colleagnes contribute chapters on her train- 
i ing and her work at the Froebel Institute and elsewhere. Perhaps, for 
i’ teachers, the most interesting pages will be those which describe the 
experiment initiated by Miss Findlay at Mayland Mill, the settlement for 
small-holders in Essex founded by Mr. Joseph Fels eight years ago. 
# Among the many attempts to apply the methods of the New Education in 
t occupational training, rural and urban, Mayland Mill should be remem- 
- bered. Three of Miss Findlay’s own papers on educational subjects are 
included. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


GERMAN. 


Was kosten die Minderwertigen dem Staat? asks Professor Kaup in the 
ARCHIV FOR RASSEN-u.-GESELLSCHAFTS-BIOLOGIg£ for June. He states that 
in Hamburg each pupil in the common schools for normal children costs 
the public authorities every year between £6 and £7; whereas each pupil 
in the schools for abnormal children costs between £12 and £13. There 
are at least 120,000 children in Germany who ought to be attending special 
schools. If they were actually doing so the State, therefore, would be 
spending something like a million and a half every year on them. As a 
matter of fact it is providing suitable education for only 30,000 of the army 
of juvenile weaklings. Dr. Kaup tells us that amongst the Prussians in 
1905 there were as many as 191,130 defectives, who constituted 54.0 per 
10,000 of the population of the province; that in the same year the Kaiser 
had 33,000 deaf-mute subjects, of whom 8,600 were children whose defects, 
in one case out of every two, were congenital; that expenditure on the 
maintenance of paupers, half of whom were suffering from hereditary 
maladies, increased by 50 per cent., in the German Empire, between 1901 
and 1911: and so on through a woeful catalogue of prodigious length. At 
the end of his paper he urges that the inferior children should be trained 
in public institutions at the expense of the parents, who should be com- 
pelled to make the requisite payments by means of forced labour if neces- 
sary. The suggestion is feeble enough considering that quite half the 
parents are themselves unfit to bear responsibility. But one does not see 
what other measures he could have recommended. He states that at 
present public opinion in Germany would not sanction the sterilisation or 
the permanent segregation of incapables. Under the circumstances he can 
do no other than advise eugenists to teach their doctrines to the people 
at large. To this expedient, accordingly, he persuades them to resort. 
The first article in this number, Uber die Minderwertigkeit der erstgeboren 
Kinder, is the work of Dr. Séren Hansen. He gives a table showing that 
of 994 patients who were treated at a Copenhagen lunatic asylum in twenty 
years 234 were firstborn children, 159 secondborn, 149 third, 114 fourth, 100 
fifth, and 72 sixth. If their position in their families had had nothing to 
do with their mental weakness the numbers would have been 167, 161, 145, 
130, 108, and 88. Another table displays two similar sets of figures which 
Dr. Weeks noted down after enquiring the position in their families of 391 
epileptics—go, 81, 65, 39, 40 and 23; 62, 59, 55, 49, 42 and 34. The doctor 
sets forth other tables from which one gathers that the eldest child—and 
in some cases the three eldest—is more likely to be still-born or short- 
lived, or to be tuberculous, or myopic, or imperfect in various other ways, 
than the younger ones. The cause is, he thinks, innutrition, particularly 
of the brain. 

More news about the Cologne law school is given in the Po1itiscH- 
ANTHROPOLOGISCHE REvuE for May. There we are told that no fewer than 
twenty-seven students—judges, barristers and solicitors—attended the first 
courses of study; and that during the summer session special attention is 
to be given to juvenile crime and to industrial questions. In order that 
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the students may learn how to adapt the law to the economic needs of the 
people excursions have been arranged to some steel works, a colliery, a 
cement factory, an electric light station, a ship dock, and a glass manu- 
factory. 

In the April issue, under the heading Krankheit und Auslese, Dr. 
Ludwig Miiller combats Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s doctrine that in order to 
secure the health of the race large numbers of individuals must be sacri- 
ficed, and that as the death rate goes down the illness rate goes up. He 
argues that if the weeding out of the unfit were a sovereign remedy for 
degeneracy, the Manchester industrialism of the early part of the roth 
century would have been the best experiment in eugenics which had ever 
been tried. In the manufacturing districts of England at that time deaths 
among men of twenty were as frequent as deaths among men of forty else- 
where ; and among the wool-spinners, who worked from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day, nine generations died while only three passed away in the 
rest of the country. On the other hand, a British maker of chemicals had 
reduced the cases of illness in his works by 5.02 per cent., in 1880, by 
decreasing the hours of labour from twelve to eight ; and a Swiss embroidery 
firm, in which an eleven-hour day had been the rule, had brought down 
the absences for sickness by 25 per cent. in the same way. Giving people 
sufficient air, light, food and rest, does not constitute what Dr. Chatterton- 
Hill calls “ an artificial manipulation of the environment.’’ ‘‘ Hygiene is 
merely an assimilation of the requirements of civilisation to the natural 
conditions of human life.’ 

The May and June issues both contain a vigorous article by the Editor 
on Die Beherrschung der Massenenergien in which he contends that only 
by a strong monarchy can both the stability and the progress of a nation be 
promoted : and these two numbers and the April one each includes a paper 
by Dr. Hauser on Der physische Typus der deutschen Dichter des 19 Jahr- 
hunderts. 

Also received :—Le Musée social, Annales (March, April, May); Le 
Musée social, Mémoires et Documents (March, May); Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soziologie, xxxviii, Jahrgang, Neue 
Folge xiii, 1 Heft. 


FRENCH. 

In the BULLETIN DE L’ INSTITUT DE So_vay for April M. J. M. 
Marx writes on the Modification projonde de la jurisprudence par les 
tendances nouvelles d’opinion. He recalls three occasions, between 1903 
and 1906, on which, at Bordeaux, Epernay, and Lille respectively, an 
employer failed to substantiate the claim put forward in a court of law, 
that he was free to refuse work to trade-unionists. The comments which the 
author makes on these cases are important in view of recent judicial decisions 
and legislative measures in England, and of the dispute as to the employ- 
ment of trade-unionists which brought about the dissolution of the Austra- 
lian Parliament last month. Turning to page 629 of this number of the 
Bulletin, the reader will find another indication of the changes that are 
taking place in the theory and practice of the law. There he will see a 
list of the lectures on psychology and psychiatry for lawyers which were 
given for the first time, in 1913, at the School of Communal and Social 
Administration at Cologne. Among the most interesting subjects of study 
are the Psychology of Officialism, the Psychology of Giving Evidence, and 
the Social Causes of Crime. This kind of teaching will surely give rise 
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to a revolution in legal proceedings, all the world over, which can only be 
compared to that which has been effected in England by the “ Rules of the 
Supreme Court (Poor Persons), 1914.””. This number of the Bulletin, like 
all the rest, is a mine of well-classified facts. In addition it contains nine 
excellent articles. Sociologists will be particularly pleased with one by 
M. Ansiaux on the fixation of prices and the collective emotions of the 
stock exchange; another, by M. de Leener, on the factors which determine 
alterations in the methods of retailing goods : and a third, by M. Denucé, 
on the geographical conditions of progress in ancient civilisations. 

Further evidence of the new movements that are taking place in the 
legal profession is furnished by M. E. Laskine in the Revur pe Méra- 
PHYSIQUE ET DE Moraes for March and May. His articles are entitled Les 
transformations du droit au XIXe sitcle, and they show that many 
authorities are turning the philosophy into a sociology of law. Thus M. 
Franz von Liszt’s conception of law is criminological, M. Césare Vivante’s 
socialistic, Signor Benedetto Croce’s economic and M. Kohler’s ethnological. 
M. Laskine warns his readers not to let all these discordant notions betray 
them into a ‘‘ sort of cinematographic enthusiasm.” The new develop- 
ments are moments of one juridical process. They are not creating so 
many different kinds of law. Nor do they prove that law is becoming 
either collectivistic or individualistic. On this point two of the best 
writers on the subject, M. Léon Duguit and M. Wilhelm Hedeman, are at 
issue. It cannot be denied, however, that judges and legislators have come 
to many decisions of late which favour the theory of the former—that every- 
body, in virtue of the gifts and the goods that he possesses, has definite 
social duties to perform, and that these can be transformed into rights only 
in so far as he fulfils them. Judicial views of responsibility and of pro- 
perty are certainly different now from what they were in the roth century. 
It is no longer deemed permissible that a man should neglect to educate 
his children, or, in some countries, that he should leave his land un- 
developed or build houses that project over the public footways. But 
these modifications of old beliefs and practices do not justify M. Duguit 
in saying that the ideal of social service has actually replaced that of 
sovereignty; and the only truth about these ideas which can at present 
be arrived at is, that they are in a state of transition. The papers form a 
temperate and careful study of ancient and modern valuations of justice 
that sociologists will appreciate highly. The same characteristics are to be 
found in a paper on Politique extérieure et démocratie which M. G. Guy- 
Grand contributes to the May number. He gives full weight to the 
difficulties that the representatives of democracies have in maintaining a 
dignified self-assertion in their dealings with foreign powers ; but he shows 
that these difficulties are not insurmountable, and that educating com- 
moners to meet them is no harder than training anyone who has the neces- 
sary ability for the civil service. ; 

It is with some disappointment that the readers of L’AcTION NATIONALE 
will turn the pages of the current issue, for the magazine has been con- 
verted into a quarterly, and the résumés of the legislative proceedings of 
the chief countries of the world which used to be one of its most attractive 
features have been excluded from it. We may hope the Editor will see 
his way of restoring the summaries, for sociologists will miss them. 
Professor Adams promised to give the public something of the sort in the 
Political Quarterly, but has not yet done so, and no other journal supplies 
this very useful information. In other ways L’Action nationale is much 
the same as it used to be, except that the matter is less abundant and is 
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arranged in column style. Among the noticeable contributions to tle 
January-May number is one called L’Angleterre se transjorme in which 
M. Paul Louis discusses the significance of the Trades Disputes Act, the Old 
Age Pensions Act, the Parliament Act, the Insurance Act, and the Home 
Rule Bill. He points out that Marx and Engels regarded England as a 
test country for social legislation, and asserted that if British conservatism 
in business and industry were once broken down, the vestiges of the feudal 
system would vanish in every country in the world. 

La Science SociaLe for April is a study of Russian society by M. Joseph 
Wilbois, who shows how climate and social system alike deprive both the 
leaders and the masses of initiative. The squire is like a wolf, the peasants 
like sheep. The former is an individualist who is incapable of making 
common cause with other members of his class; the latter are communists 
who have no individual responsibilities whatever : and there are no effective 
middle classes. Hence the agrarian revolution of 1905 turned the gentry 
into meek servants of the bureaucracy, and broke down the local govern- 
ment under which the moujiks had lived without putting an adequate 
authority in its place. M. Wilbois looks to the intellectuals to supply the 
guidance which the people need. He sees hope for the country 
only in the progress of the zemstvos, and the creation of individual 
property in land which is going on under the Stolypin law. The essay is 
valuable both as literature and science; and it contains a particularly good 
sketch of the lazy, good-natured, and bearish country gentleman living 
amidst a large family of unruly children and ill-disciplined servants, and 
spending his time in dreamy absolutist thought that issues in strange 
extremes of reactionism and revolutionism, idealism and realism. 

Additional data for new theories as to the nature of legal duties and 
rights are afforded by the Revue INTERNATIONALE DE SocroLoGie for March, 
for it contains reviews of nine books no fewer than eight of which treat 
of that subject. A very favourable account is given of Professor Cosentini’s 
La réforme de la législation civile, in which he discusses the relation of 
the sociology to the philosophy of law and continues the arguments of his 
Socialisme juridique. Two of the other books that are criticised deal with 
trade-union law, three with international law and two with the philosophy 
and sociology of law. 

The chief contents of the Revue for March are :—N.-K. Mikhailovsky, 
sociologue, by M. Maxime Kovalewsky; Le probldéme de la dénationalisa- 
tion, by M. A. D. Xénopol; and Sociologie générale et sociologie 
spéciale, by M. Raul Orgaz: for April they are La religion de l’avenir, by 
M. A. Bochard; and Le systéme dramatologique des probldmes de socio- 
logie, a fantastic and exciting paper on method by M. Otto Effertz: and 
for May Le réle de l’instinct dans la vie sociale, a chapter from Professor 
Ellwood’s “‘ Principles of Social Psychology.” In all these numbers 
reports are given of the debates on Le libéralisme politique which are taking 
place month by month at the Paris Sociological Society. 

The special study in the BuLteTiIn pe LA Statisove GtntRALE DE LA 
FRANcE for last quarter is notable because the writer, M. Dugé de Bernon- 
ville, makes a useful comparison of Le Play’s monographic, intensive or 
typologocal with Ernest Engel’s representative, statistic or extensive 
method of investigation, and of the questionnaire method with that of 
housekeeping notebooks. From his inquiry as to family expenditure he 
draws two or three conclusions of pretty general application—that as income 
rises the money spent on food increases in absolute, but not in relative 
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value; that more meat is consumed and less bread and potatoes ; and that 
rent remains the same while the outlay for clothing and for intellectual 
need grows larger. The greater the number of children the smaller is the 
consumption of food per head; and the higher the wages the more deter- 
minate is the tendency to indulge in alcoholic drinks. M. E. R. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


THE Round Taste for March contains an interesting article on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and the Working-Class,” in which the efforts of the Workers’ 
Educational Association are graphically described, and great stress is laid 
on the importance that education should be an interpretation as well as a 
description of life and that theory should be as often verified by experience 
as experience is tested by theory. The writer’s definition of the true 
function of education is well worth attention and his insistence on the fact 
that education must grow from the bottom and not be imposed from the 
top is probably as true socially as it is individually. Education and 
economics are no doubt more closely connected with ethics and philosophy 
than we yet realize, and even the efficient ‘‘ economic’ man does not 
depend entirely for his efficiency on the technical school. 

In THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLoGy for May Mr. Gillin has a good 
article on ‘“‘ The Sociology of Recreation.”” The writer complains that 
neither Spencer’s nor Gross’s theories of play are of real psychological 
value, since the former fails to show why the surplus energy should express 
itself in play rather than work, while the latter is often contradicted by 
the fact that many kinds of play form mentally a bad preparation for after- 
life. Professor Patrick’s theory of the survival of racial habits in play is 
an interesting aspect of the question, and the fact that many enjoy the 
mere watching of games is not perhaps as contradictory to the theory as 
Mr. Gillin supposes. It is probable that mentally, and even physically, 
the watchers of the game often go through the same process as the players, 
and if play is studied in terms of emotion this is probably even more true. 
In the last section of Mr. Gillin’s article there are several interesting sug- 
gestions. Crowds, sounds and colours no doubt play a considerable part 
in stimulating play activities and the fact that play is an excuse for 
shaking off reserve is also probably an important fact in its survival. The 
theory that religion, art, and politics are all partly kept alive by the element 
of play which they contain seems to be supported by the fact that as their 
play elements disappear popular attention turns increasingly to games 
and sports.* 

The March Supplement of Tuk AmeRIcAN Economic REVIEW contains 
an excellent paper and discussion on Syndicalism. In the paper Mr. John 
Graham Brooks deals with the tendency of Syndicalism to shut out the 
masses, with the perpetual see-saw of anarchy and socialism in the 
popular mind, and with the dangers both of too hasty and too tardy appre- 
ciations of progressive change. Yet in spite of many clear and well- 
balanced statements we cannot help feeling that Mr. Brooks is” still 
hampered by some old-fashioned and false distinctions between ty capital 
and “labour.” The power which the possession of savings gives is not 
felt alone by those whom we usually term capitalists, nor is the manipula- 
tion of these savings something too high or too low to be included in the 
term labour. The savings from labour may go to the wrong people, but 
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the implication that the interests of capital and labour are fundamentally 
opposed shows a rather shortsighted and narrow view. In the discussion 
these false distinctions are less obvious, and many well-expressed yet 
widely different views form a most interesting collection of practical and 
theoretical opinion. Most readers will gather from the discussion that 
Syndicalism is a fashion rather than a permanent tendency and that a 
number of deeper questions, which lie beneath, will soon come to light. 
The advantages and disadvantages of mass, as opposed to individual, rule 
are questions which cut right across the problems of Syndicalism and many 
class antagonisms are far deeper than the feelings for or against this rather 
cut and dried theory. The employer is often a scapegoat for the politician, 
and there is a general feeling throughout the discussion that the lower 
classes of the United States have a desire for law and order, a keenness for 
bargaining, and a love of opportunism rather than of revolution which will 
delay any general and wholehearted adoption of Syndicalism until some 
other scheme of social improvement captures the popular mind. In the 
United States the quantity of land available is becoming less and less and 
co-operation is becoming necessary, but a strong survival of individualistic 
feeling balances this tendency and no universal system of regulation is 
likely to be long tolerated. There is an irresponsible wealth on one side 
and an irresponsible hunger on the other, but between the two is a mass 
of public opinion which moves slowly and hesitates to adopt any 
exaggerated scheme of Socialism or of Individualism. 

In THe Monist for April Mr Bertrand Russell, dealing with ‘‘ The 
Nature of Acquaintance,”” makes a careful and interesting investigation 
into the validity of Neutral Monism and its attempts to establish a reality, 
neither psychological nor physiological, of which dualistic statements are 
merely inadequate descriptions and the knower and the known nothing 
more than terms. Many monistic philosophers who are little more than 
modified Idealists or modified Materialists are ignored and the article deals 
chiefly with those monists who adhere more faithfully to their principles 
and who, like Professor James in his later years, limit the existence of 
consciousness to a function and deny its reality as an entity. The difficul- 
ties of Neutral Monism are great, but since Mr. Bradley wrote his ‘‘ Appear- 
ance and Reality ” there have been many who have thought that such an 
attempt at separation merely postulated two appearances or two realities 
and who were inclined to agree with Professor James that ‘‘ experience has 
no such inner duplicity and the separation of it into consciousness and con- 
tent comes not by way of subtraction but by way of addition.”” The con- 
struction of Monism is, however, not so easy as the destruction of dualistic 
theories and it is difficult to find in the “I think ” of Kant nothing more 
than a description of a function of which the “I breathe” is only a 
different aspect. As Mr. Russell suggests, there exists even in the very 
word “ experience ”’ strong traces of its idealistic ancestry and of a postula- 
tion of an experiencing subject. Among orthodox philosophers Professor 
Stout is quoted as accepting the doctrine of Neutral Monism as regards 
sensation and it is true that space is no longer a criterion to distinguish 
the physical from the mental. But Professor James’ theories of relativism 
have to face more serious difficulties; he leaves no place for judgment or 
belief and if there is no unreal there is no false, and therefore no such thing 
as an erroneous judgment. If belief is the same as sensation and presenta- 
we then all illusions of judgment are realities or else the same as illusions 
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What the Neutral Monist calls knowledge of objects is often only a 
knowledge of their descriptions and no real unity is established between 
subject and object. Neutral Monism seems to base the relation between what 
I am aware of and what I am not aware of on a late and elaborate method 
of reasoning, while many will regard the distinction of these two classes of 
phenomena as one of the most intuitively evident parts of knowledge 
impossible of proof because there is nothing more evident. Yet whatever 
the ultimate fate of the theory of Neutral Monism may be we must agree 
with Mr. Russell that it performs at present a useful service in emphasizing 
the fact that matter and space are not more obviously given and unambigu- 
ous than anything else and also that it undoubtedly exists as a useful check 
on the opposite theory that external objects exist only in the medium of 
“ideas.” Neutral Monism often shares some of the defects of both 
Materialism and Idealism since it was born of both, but to both in their 
turn it will act as a corrective even if it fails in its present form as a con- 
structive philosophy. 

Tue Hinpustan Review for April contains the first of a series of essays 
on ‘‘ Nietzsche as a Thinker” by Mr. Suryanarayanan, and although the 
first article consists largely of quotations it is a conspicuously clear and 
interesting prelude to Nietzsche’s collected works. The doctrine that man 
must rise as high above his present self as he already transcends the beast 
has been the subject of much recent literature, but there have been few 
European writers who have been able to adopt such a fair and objective 
standard of criticism as Mr. Suryanarayanan, and there is great value in 
such external reflections on European philosophy. The view that the 
oppressive intrusion of self-consciousness is a phase of to-day rather than 
a permanent standard by which to measure progress is important and it 
appears to be gaining ground among many writers who in other respects 


do not adopt Nietzsche’s theory of the three stages of the spirit of man. 
C. B. A. 


Also received :—Town Planning Review (April); Scottish Geographical 
Magazine (April, May, June); Eugenics Review (April); International 
Journal of Ethics (April); Political Science Quarterly (March); Progress 
(April) ; Man (April, May, June) ; Positivist Review (April, May, June). 


ITALIAN. 

RIvista INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI E DISCIPLINI AUSILIARIE. 
(Published by the Italian Catholic Society of Scientific Studies.) March.—- 
Signor Valenti contributes an article on the Sicilian sulphur trade. Sig. 
Grilli sends a paper on colonial experiments in Neo-Latin Africa. Sig. 
Pasteris continues his account of his mission to the Baltic. wre 

April.—Signor Vuoli contributes an article on the housing question in 
modern legislation. Signor Piovano writes on liberty in education. 
Signor Valenti continues a paper on the Sicilian sulphur trade. 

May.—Signor Vuoli continues his paper on the housing question. 
Signor Piovano resumes his study of liberty in education. Signor Grilli 
continues his monograph on colonial experiments in Neo-Latin Africa. 

Rivista ITALIANA pI SoctonoGcia. January-February. This is a num- 
ber of unusual and varied interest. Sig. Puini leads off with a short but 
powerfully written paper on the social value of Buddhism, and concludes 
that Western nations have inadequately appreciated the power of 
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Buddhism as a stimulus to socially useful action. Professor Xenopol con- 
tributes a paper on the relation of great men to social development. Sig. 
Salvadori has a long paper on grief, or sadness (il dolore) in Greek life ; 
he thinks the gaiety and serenity of the Greek character and temperament 
have been unduly emphasised by Renan and other writers, and that there 
is in fact a profound pessimism in the Greek view of life; the article is 
finely felt and expressed and well worth study. Signor Maroi contributes 
a sympathetic article on feminism. He considers that the industrial revolu- 
tion has radically altered the relation of woman to society, that new paths 
and opportunities must be opened, and that the right of the married woman 
to her own earnings must be recognised and established by law. 

March-April.—Professor Formichi contributes an enthusiastic article 
on thought and action in ancient India. Signor Luzzatto sends an article 
on recent tendencies of commercial policy. Professor Gini contributes the 
results of an enquiry among Italian professors which tends to shew that 
a large proportion of these highly selected individuals are first born. So 
far as it goes, this investigation does not justify the theory of certain 
eugenists that the senior members of families are less capable than the 
junior ones. Professor Solari sends an article on the philosophy of law as 
an independent science. Professor Resta has a paper on history and moral 
education. 


SociaL TRAiNING Course AT Oxrorp. The report on the first year’s 
working of the scheme for training in social work organised by the Social 
and Political Studies Association of Oxford University has just been pub- 
lished. The object of the scheme is to provide for men and women who 
have taken a systematic course of social and economic study at the 
University with a supplementary practical training in the personal observa- 
tion of social and economic conditions. The special advantage claimed 
for Oxford, as compared with the great cities where similar courses for 
social study and training are organised, is that it is a centre both of city 
and county local government, and offers facilities for the study of rural 
problems and the special problems of small towns, old and undeveloped 
centres of manufacturing industries. The course of study includes three 
years’ investigation, under supervision, in Oxford; and a special inquiry 
and report made during vacation, away from Oxford. A small number of 
students, likely however to increase considerably in future years, has been 
attracted to this course, and two reports in the results of special inquiries 
have been submitted, one on Housing Conditions in the Waltham Cross 
Urban District, and one on the operation of the Trade Boards Act as it 
affects home workers in the tailoring trade. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY. 
On May 5, at an evening meeting of the Society, Mr. Edward A. Filene, of 
Boston, U.S.A., read a paper on “‘ Coming Social and Business Changes.” 
Sir Albert Rollit was in the chair. 
. On May 19th, at an evening meeting, Mr. G. Spiller read the paper on 
Darwinism and Sociology,” which appears in this number. Sir Edward 
Brabrook was in the chair. 
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Shand, A. F. ‘‘ The Foundations of Character. Being a Study of the Ten- 
dencies of the Emotions and Sentiments.’’ Macmillan. 12/- net. 


Wallas, Graham. ‘‘ The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis.” 
Macmillan. 7/6 net. 


Freud, S. (trans. from the German by M. D. Eder), with a Preface by Dr. 
W. Leslie Mackenzie. ‘‘ On Dreams.” Heinemann. 3/6 net. 


Meumann, E. ‘‘ The Psychology of Learning” (translated from the 
third edition of ‘‘ The Economy and Technique of Learning,” in 
German by J. Wallace Baird). New York and London: Appleton. 
7/6 net. 


Miinsterberg, Hugo. ‘‘ Psychology and Social Sanity.’’ Fisher Unwin. 
5/- net. 


Prince, Moreton. ‘‘ The Unconscious: the Fundamentals of Human 
Personality, Normal and Abnormal.’’ New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 8/6 net. 


Galton, Sir Francis. ‘‘ Hereditary Genius. An Inquiry into its Laws 
and Consequences.”” New edition. Macmillan. 5§/- net. 
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